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PREFACE  - 


This  anthology  has  been  planned  to  meet  what  has 
seemed  to  us  a  real  need  in  the  English  courses  of  our 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges.  It  has  frequently  been 
customary,  in  treating  of  English  literature  as  a  whole,  to 
deal  intensively  with  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age  or 
of  the  Romantic  Movement,  and  to  leave  the  Victorian 
Period  to  be  covered  in  very  casual  fashion,  a  short  study 
of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  or  of  a  few  selections 
from  Browning  being  usually  considered  sufficient.  We, 
however,  have  believed,  as  a  result  of  some  classroom 
experience,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period,  so 
near  to  our  own  time  that  its  ideas  and  language  are 
readily  understood  and  yet  so  removed  that  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  of  it  is  entirely  possible,  offers  a  good  introduction 
to  English  literature.  We  have,  therefore,  included  here  a 
group  of  short  poems  from  four  representative  writers, 
whose  work  is  reasonably  typical  of  the  best  which  the 
later  nineteenth  century  has  to  offer.  Knowing  that  col¬ 
lections  like  this  are  too  often  overburdened  with  annota¬ 
tion,  we  have  confined  our  editing  to  very  brief  comments 
or  explanations.  In  selecting  poems,  we  have  had  in 
mind  not  only  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  interest  and  gen¬ 
eral  suitability.  Our  choice  may,  of  course,  be  criticised; 
but  we  have  used  every  poem  in  our  own  classes,  and  are 
confident  that  there  is  none  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
its  intended  readers. 

C.  M.  F. 

H.  C.  S. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 

September  I,  1922. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  PERIOD 

The  adjective  “Victorian”  has  come,  by  general  consent, 
to  be  applied  to  the  great  body  of  literature  produced  in 
the  British  Isles  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
from  1837  to  1901.  The  phrase  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
lacking  in  descriptive  accuracy,  for  except  in  the  cases  of 
Tennyson  and  an  occasional  other  writer,  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  monarch  upon  the  fine  arts  was  unimportant, 
if  not  negligible.  But  some  convenient  term  must  be 
found  to  cover  the  long  and  fertile  period  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  younger  romanticists, — Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Byron,— to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century;  and  it  is 
altogether  natural  to  associate  with  it  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  whose  rule  extended  from  the  time  when  Ten¬ 
nyson  was  first  emerging  from  obscurity  to  the  day  when 
even  the  once  rebellious  Swinburne  was  growing  orthodox 
and  respectable. 

The  Victorian  Age,  important  though  it  was  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  English  poetry,  was  distinguished  less  by 
fundamental  unity  and  singleness  of  purpose  than  by 
range  and  variety.  The  so-called  Romantic  Period,  which 
was  separated  from  it  by  barely  a  decade,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  exceptional  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed  even  before 
the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850,  this  violence  of  emo¬ 
tion  had  been  superseded  by  a  less  passionate  mood. 
Literature  was  still  romantic,  but  in  a  decorous  and  more 
cautious  way.  It  was  as  if  the  stream  of  English  poetry, 
after  rising  from  the  springs  of  Helicon  and  dashing 
madly,  tumultuously,  through  narrow  gorges  and  over 
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towering  cliffs,  had  now  spread  into  many  a  broad  channel, 
each  winding  slowly  and  safely  to  sea. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  “infinite  variety”  of  Victorian  verse 
which  is  the  most  impressive  fact  to  those  familiar  with  it. 
Its  manifestations  are  as  diverse  and  manifold  as  the 
winds:  the  confident  faith  of  Tennyson  is  contrasted 
with  the  overshadowing  doubt  of  Matthew  Arnold ;  the 
harsh  dissonances  of  Browning  are  side  by  side  with  the 
haunting  melodies  of  Swinburne ;  the  intricate  subtleties 
of  George  Meredith  and  the  sonorous  rhetoric  of  Kipling 
were  contemporary.  It  is  simple  enough  to  define  the 
period  when  Alexander  Pope  was  “king  of  wit,”  with  a 
circle  of  satellites  acknowledging  his  supremacy;  but  who 
can  include  under  one  heading  the  domesticity  of  Pat¬ 
more,  the  medievalism  of  Rossetti,  the  philosophical  pes¬ 
simism  of  Clough,  the  eroticism  of  Swinburne,  the  gaunt 
despair  of  Thomas  Hardy?  It  is  a  time  of  striking  dis¬ 
similarities  and  strangely  opposed  tendencies.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  it  is  singularly  free  from  dullness  or 
monotony. 

This  marked  diversity  was  equally  apparent  in  the  verse 
forms  adopted  by  the  poets.  Tennyson,  always  the  dom¬ 
inating  figure,  led  the  way  in  reviving  the  classical  meas¬ 
ures,  and  there  appeared  a  flood  of  hexameters  and 
hendecasyllables.  Experiments  were  made  with  exotic 
types,  like  the  rondeau  and  the  villanelle.  Sonnets  and 
odes,  triolets  and  pantoums,  were  in  the  repertory  of  even 
the  insignificant  lyrist.  The  general  advance  in  technique, 
in  the  dexterous  management  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  was 
as  extraordinary  as  it  was  unprecedented. 

Indeed  the  standard  of  excellence,  especially  in  details 
of  form  and  structure,  was  higher  than  it  had  been  since 
“the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth.”  The  towering 
shapes  of  men  like  Shakspere  and  Milton  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  lacking;  but  the  number  of  competent  craftsmen 
was  legion.  Stedman,  making  his  survey  in  1875,  could 
list  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  who  were  fairly  well 
known ;  and  these  do  not  include  the  younger  generation 
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who  rose  to  recognition,  with  Wilde  and  Stevenson  and 
Kipling,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  poets  of  this  period 
had  an  intimate  connection  with  its  besetting  problems. 
They  not  only  watched  the  arena  with  interest,  but  even 
descended  to  join  in  the  fight.  Of  the  broader  tendencies 
which  were  most  conspicuous  in  this  epoch  of  intellectual 
complexity,  the  most  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of 
scientific  research  and  discovery.  The  announcement  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  its  expansion  in  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  rapid  progress  in 
chemistry,  geology,  biology,  astronomy,  and  kindred  fields, 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  and  experience. 
Some  minds,  like  that  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  were 
shaken  in  their  religious  convictions,  and  wandered 
through  life  in  a  perpetual  haze  of  hesitation.  Others, 
like  Tennyson,  were  strong  enough  to  adopt  evolution  as 
their  own,  and  to  make  science  strengthen  their  faith. 
The  men  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  had  to  undergo 
a  testing  of  old  beliefs  and  traditions,  and  there  were  few 
whose  writings  were  not  colored  by  their  attitude  towards 
.what  was  popularly,  though  incorrectly,  called  the  “con¬ 
flict  between  science  and  religion.” 

The  unforeseen  development  of  machinery  and  railroad 
transportation  had  its  inevitable  consequence  in  the  quick 
transformation  of  “merrie  England”  from  an  agricultural 
to  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  thus  effected  the  most  far- 
reaching  social  changes.  The  exigencies  of  trade  and 
commerce  built  up  crowded  cities,  and  brought  about 
inevitable  evils  in  living  conditions.  Prince  Albert’s 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a  glorification  of 
the  new  materialism.  Confronting  these  facts,  many  of 
the  Victorian  poets  rose  in  protest,  or  fled  in  despair. 
To  William  Morris  and  the  Rossettis  steam  locomotives 
and  factory  chimneys  were  supremely  ugly,  and  they 
turned  to  seek  relief  in  medieval  ideals.  Matthew  Arnold, 
oppressed  with  the  vulgarity  and  “philistinism”  of  the 
British  middle  classes,  made  himself  an  intellectual  mis 
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sionary,  charged  with  the  duty  of  leading  these  “bar¬ 
barians”  towards  “sweetness  and  light.”  In  our  own  time 
a  writer  like  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  has  known  how  to 
reveal  the  grim  tragedy  and  hidden  romance  in  many  of 
these  apparently  sordid  lives;  but  the  Victorians,  seeing 
only  the  meanness,  were  apt  either  to  ignore  or  to  rebuke. 

There  was,  however,  a  widespread  and  vigorous  interest 
in  political  and  social  reform.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
which  marked  the  first  important  victory  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  democratic  movement  in  England,  was 
merely  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  measures  which  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  the  electorate  and  made  the  government 
more  truly  representative.  Practical  humanitarianism 
had  an  outlet  in  Catholic  emancipation,  the  freeing  of 
slaves  within  the  British  dominions,  and  the  enactment  of 
poor  laws.  Liberal  legislation  showed  the  desire  of  the 
governing  classes  to  make  conditions  more  tolerable 
among  the  poor.  But  there  was  very  little  of  the  violent 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  so  agitated  Byron  and 
Shelley.  The  Victorian  poets,  even  when  they  encouraged 
the  Chartists,  were  the  advocates  of  conservative  reform. 

It  was,  then,  in  nearly  every  respect,  a  period  when  a 
new  life  was  astir.  With  the  concentration  of  people  in 
cities  came  the  rise  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  reading  public.  The  spread  of  democ¬ 
racy  meant  an  improvement  in  education,  especially  among 
the  working  classes.  More  persons  were  thinking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  than  ever  before.  Such  activity  was 
calculated  to  give  a  stimulus  to  literature  such  as  it  had 
not  had  since  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

As  we  look  over  the  Victorian  Age  from  our  own  point 
of  vantage,  we  can  see  that  the  influences  which  so 
strongly  aroused  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  Period  were 
still  in  ferment.  There  were  not  wanting  writers  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Wordsworthian  tradition;  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
instance,  felt  keenly  the  healing  power  of  nature  and 
found  his  only  real  solace  among  the  lonely  hills.  So, 
too,  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  for  the  relief  of  op- 
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pressed  races  which  had  so  dominated  Byron  was  to  de¬ 
scend  to  Swinburne,  and  find  a  voice  in  his  admiration 
for  Hugo  and  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Even  Scott’s  de¬ 
light  in  medieval  times  had  its  counterpart  in  the  love  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  for  anything  that  savored  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  in  the  Victorian  regime  the  violent 
emotions  of  the  French  Revolution  were  tempered  always 
by  rationalism.  The  spontaneity  which  could  cry 

“Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  !” 

had  cooled  in  the  days  of  the  Victorians. 

We  have  come, — and  not  without  justice, — to  look  back 
upon  the  last  century  as  oppressed  by  a  conventional  code 
of  morals,  almost  to  the  point  of  prudishness.  The  Queen 
herself,  as  her  latest  biographer  has  ironically  shown, 
frowned  upon  any  infraction  of  her  social  ritual  and  ex¬ 
tended  no  mercy  to  those  who  violated  the  court  com¬ 
mandments.  Reticence  in  language  and  the  avoidance  of 
even  a  hint  of  indelicacy  were  the  signs  only  too  often  of 
a  lack  of  virility,  or  of  a  fastidiousness  which  was  too 
far  refined.  Tennyson’s  King  Arthur,  with  his  priggish¬ 
ness  and  his  didacticism,  would  have  been  rejected  by 
Malory  or  Milton.  The  sermonizing  in  some  phases  of 
Victorian  literature  grows  so  wearisome  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  any  road  of  escape.  This  feeling  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  which  led  to  a  reaction,  under  Oscar  Wilde,  Ernest 
Dowson,  and  others,  too  far  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
culminated  in  the  decadent  movement  at  the  close  of  the 
century. 

Just  as  the  Elizabethan  Period  found  its  ultimate  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  drama  and  the  era  of  Queen  Anne  in 
satire,  so  the  characteristic  literary  form  of  the  Victorian 
Age  was  probably  the  novel,  which  came  to  full  flower  in 
the  work  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  and 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy. 
But  in  poetry,  too,  the  Age  will  take  a  position  only  a 
little  below  the  highest.  In  poetic  drama,  it  is  true,  there 
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was  nothing  produced  comparable  with  the  great  tragedies 
of  Shakspere;  even  the  best  plays  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  and  Swinburne  were  really  closet  dramas, 
poorly  adapted  to  the  existing  stage.  In  verse  satire,  also, 
there  was  little  of  any  merit.  Long  narratives  of  fine 
quality  were,  however,  common;  it  is  enough  to  mention 
such  divergent  works  as  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Swinburne’s  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  Browning’s  Ring  and 
the  Book,  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Morris’s  The 
Earthly  Paradise  and  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  Mrs. 
Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh.  But  the  poems  for  which  the 
period  is  especially  distinguished  are  the  lyrics  (illus¬ 
trated  by  Tennyson’s  Tears,  Idle  Tears  and  Browning’s 
One  Word  More),  the  dramatic  monologues,  such  as 
Ulysses  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  philosophical  and  re¬ 
flective  poems  like  Arnold’s  Dover  Beach,  and  the  short 
narratives  like  Tennyson’s  The  Revenge.  Of  these  types, 
several  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  following 
collection,  we  find  some  of  the  most  notable  specimens  in 
the  whole  field  of  English  poetry. 

We  are  now  in  some  respects  at  a  stage  of  reaction  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  Victorians.  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  them,  to  ridi¬ 
cule  their  sham  chivalry  and  to  condemn  what  we  call 
their  narrow-mindedness.  But  the  pendulum  is  bound 
before  long  to  swing  in  the  other  direction.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  appreciate  more  highly  their  serious 
purpose,  their  moral  earnestness,  their  profound  concern 
over  making  this  a  better  world. 

Furthermore,  when  we  come,  in  all  fairness,  to  estimate 
the  product  of  those  sixty  years,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  published.  In  spite  of  its  weaknesses  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  it  was  a  time  of  great  imaginative  stirring,  of 
exceptional  intellectual  activity,  and  of  sincere  devotion 
to  artistic  ideals.  The  names  of  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
of  Arnold  and  Clough,  of  Swinburne  and  Rossetti  and 
William  Morris,  of  Meredith  and  Hardy  and  Kipling,  are 
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likely  to  take  no  low  places  in  the  galaxy  of  the  English 
poets. 

In  selecting  the  poets  who  best  represent  the  period, 
the  two  figures  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  tower  so  far 
above  the  others  that  they  belong  in  a  group  by  them¬ 
selves.  Different  in  aims  and  methods,  they  worked  as 
contemporaries  through  more  than  half  a  century.  Each 
published  his  first  volume  before  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne.  Each  was  present,  full  of  years  and  honor,  at  the 
great  Jubilee  Celebration  of  1887,  the  crowning  scene  of 
the  Queen’s  career.  They  are  the  clearest  and  fullest 
voices  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

It  will  not  do  to  leave  the  period,  however,  without  some 
attention  to  its  other  poets;  and,  of  the  lesser  men,  it  has 
seemed  that  Matthew  Arnold  and  Algernon  Charles  Swin¬ 
burne  best  illustrate  the  trend  of  their  times.  Arnold, 
occupied  with  thought,  oppressed  by  pessimism,  harassed 
by  doubt,  is  very  unlike  Swinburne,  the  seeker  after  per¬ 
fect  form,  the  singer  of  the  sweetest  of  songs;  yet  each  is, 
in  his  way,  characteristic  of  his  generation.  Reading 
these  two,  we  shall  understand  something  of  the  strange 
contrasts  which  mark  the  years  in  which  they  lived. 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON  (1809-92) 


MARIANA 

“Mariana  in  the  moated  grange.” 

Measure  for  Measure. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look’d  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  “My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky. 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 

And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  “The  night  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 
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Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow: 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen’s  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seem’d  to  walk  forlorn, 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  “The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!” 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blacken’d  waters  slept, 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  cluster’d  marish-mosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  “My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead!” 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

But  when  the  moon  was  very  low, 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  “The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 
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All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak’d; 

The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek’d, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer’d  about. 

Old  faces  glimmer’d  thrp’  the  doors, 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  “My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 

The  sparrows  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moated  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 

Then,  said  she,  “I  am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,”  she  said; 

She  wept,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Oh,  God,  that  I  were  dead !” 


ST.  AGNES’  EVE 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon : 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 

The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 
Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 

Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 
That  lead  me  to  my  Lord: 
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Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
As  are  the  frosty  skies, 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 
That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil’d  and  dark, 
To  yonder  shining  ground; 

As  this  pale  taper’s  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round; 

So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee ; 

So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 

Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  far, 
Thro’  all  yon  starlight  keen, 

Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 

All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below. 

And  deepens  on  and  up !  the  gates 
Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 
To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 

The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 

A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride ! 


SIR  GALAHAD 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
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The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 

The  splinter’d  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 
The  horse  and  rider  reel : 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  'in  showers, 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies’  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 
On  whom  their  favors  fall ! 

For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall: 

But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow’d  in  crypt  and  shrine : 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden’s  hand  in  mine. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 

So  keep  I  fair  thro’  faith  and  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 

Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 

Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there ; 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 

Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 

The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 
And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 
I  find  a  magic  bark ; 

I  leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
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A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

1  hree  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 

With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 

Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 

As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 
Thro’  dreaming  towns  I  go, 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing',  springs  from  brand  and  mail 
But  o’er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 

I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 
Fly  o’er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 
Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 

I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 

I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 

Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 

And,  stricken  by  an  angel’s  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 
Are  touch’d,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro’  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
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The  sun  came  dazzling  thro’  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 
Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 

A  red-cross  knight  forever  kneel’d 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 

That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter’d  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 

The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot : 

And  from  his  blazon’d  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 

And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell’d  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn’d  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 

As  often  thro’  the  purple  night, 

Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 

Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow’d; 
On  burnish’d  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow’d 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 

From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash’d  into  the  crystal  mirror, 

“Tirra  lirra,”  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 
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She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro’  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 
She  look’d  down  to  Camelot. 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack’d  from  side  to  side; 
“The  curse  is  come  upon  me,”  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART  IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining, 

Over  tower’d  Camelot ; 

Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river’s  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance 
Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 

And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 

She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay; 

The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white, 

That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 

The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 

Thro’  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
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And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 

They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  hply, 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 

And  her  eyes  were  darken’d  wholly, 
Turn’d  to  tower’d  Camelot. 

For  ere  she  reach’d  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 

Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 

Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 

And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 

And  they  cross’d  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 

But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 

He  said,  “She  has  a  lovely  face; 

God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.” 
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CENONE 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.  On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  thro’  the  clov’n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning:  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion’s  column’d  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 

Her  cheeks  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seem’d  to  float  in  rest. 

She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 


“O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain’d  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill: 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass: 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are  dead. 
The  purple  flower  droops :  the  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled:  I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love, 
My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 
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“O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain’d  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Hear  me,  O  Earth,  hear  me,  O  Hills,  O  Caves 

That  house  the  cold  crown’d  snake  !  O  mountain  brooks, 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River  God, 

Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 

A  cloud  that  gather’d  shape :  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

“O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain’d  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 

Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 

And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain-pine: 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horn’d,  white-hooved, 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

“O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Far-off  the  torrent  call’d  me  from  the  cleft: 

Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 

The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  With  down-dropt  eyes 

I  sat  alone :  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard  skin 

Droop’d  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 

Cluster’d  about  his  temples  like  a  God’s: 

And  his  cheek  brighten’d  as  the  foam-bow  brightens 
When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he  came. 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 

That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look’d 
And  listen’d,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
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Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

“  ‘My  own  CEnone, 

Beautiful-brow’d  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 

Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  ingrav’n 
“For  the  most  fair,”  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.’ 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 

And  added,  ‘This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 

When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  ’twere  due: 
But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 

Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day, 

Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 

This  meed  of  fairest.  Thou,  within  the  cave 

Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 

Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.’ 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

It  was  the  deep  midnoon:  one  silvery  cloud 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.  Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 

Lotos  and  lilies:  and  a  wind  arose, 

And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 

This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 

Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 

With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro’  and  thro’. 

“O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
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And  o’er  him  flow’d  a  golden  cloud,  and  lean’d 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 

Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom 
Coming  thro’  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.  She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion’d  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  ‘from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sunder’d  champaign  clothed  with  corn, 

Or  labor’d  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 

Honor,’  she  said,  ‘and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 

From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-throng’d  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.’ 

“O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
‘Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all; 

Power  fitted  to  the  season ;  wisdom-bred 

And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neighbor  crowns 

Alliance  and  Allegiance,  till  thy  hand 

Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.  Such  boon  from  me, 

From  me,  Heaven’s  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born, 

A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-born, 

Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attain’d 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.’ 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm’s-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flatter’d  his  spirit;  but  Pallas  where  she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O’erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
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The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek 
Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

“  ‘Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall’d  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 

And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.’ 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Again  she  said :  ‘I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.  Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed, 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 
Unbiass’d  by  self-profit,  oh !  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee, 

So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 

Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God’s, 

To  push  thee  forward  thro’  a  life  of  shocks, 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew’d  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  thro’  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.’ 

Here  she  ceased. 

And  Paris  ponder’d,  and  I  cried,  ‘O  Paris, 

Give  it  to  Pallas !’  but  he  heard  me  not, 

Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  ! 

“O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain’d  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
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With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-punches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

“Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 

The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whisper’d  in  his  ear,  ‘I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece,’ 

She  spoke  and  laugh’d :  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear : 
But  when  I  look’d,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm, 

And  I  beheld  great  Here’s  angry  eyes, 

As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 

And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower ; 

And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 

And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 

“Yet,  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Fairest — why  fairest  wife?  am  I  not  fair? 

My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 

When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard, 

Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouch’d  fawning  in  the  weed.  Most  loving  is  she 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prest 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

“O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 

My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
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The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster’d  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  morn 
The  panther’s  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat 
Low  in  the  valley.  Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro’  them ;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 


“O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin’d  folds, 

Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens, 

Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came 
Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall, 

And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 

And  bred  this  change;  that  I  might  speak  my  mind, 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 


“O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 

Ev’n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone? 
Seal’d  it  with  kisses?  water’d  it  with  tears? 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these ! 

O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight? 
O  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 

Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

I  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 

And  shadow  all  my  soul  that  I  may  die. 

Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids:  let  me  die. 
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“O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills, 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.  I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born :  her  child  ! — a  shudder  comes 
Across  me :  never  child  be  born  of  me, 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father’s  eyes ! 

“O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

Hear  me,  O  earth.  I  will  not  die  alone, 

Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  women.  I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 

What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  whereso’er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 

All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire.” 


GODIVA 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry; 

I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge, 

To  watch  the  three  tall  spires;  and  there  I  shaped 
The  city’s  ancient  legend  into  this: 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  over-tax’d;  but  stfe 
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Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 

Godiva,  wife  of  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 

In  Coventry:  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 

Their  children,  clamoring,  “If  we  pay,  we  starve!” 

She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 

About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 

His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.  She  told  him  of  their  tears, 

And  pray’d  him,  “If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve.” 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

“You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these?” — “But  I  would  die,”  said  she. 

He  laugh’d,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 

Then  fillip’d  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 

“Oh  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  ' “Alas !”  she  said, 

“But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.” 

And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau’s  hand, 

He  answer’d,  “Ride  you  naked  thro’  the  town, 

And  I  repeal  it” ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn. 

He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 

As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 

Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 

Till  pity  won.  She  sent  a  herald  forth, 

And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 

From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr’d. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp’d  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 

The  grim  Earl’s  gift;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger’d,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud:  anon  she  shook  her  head, 

And  shower’d  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee; 
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Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach’d 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon’d  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on /with  chastity: 

The  deep  air  listen’d  round  her  as  she  rode, 

And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 

The  little  wide-mouth’d  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame:  her  palfrey’s  footfall  shot 
Like  horrors  thro’  her  pulses :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared:  but  she 
Not  less  thro’  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower’d  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro’  the  Gothic  archway  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity: 

And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 

The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 

Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 

Peep’d — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 

Were  shrivell’d  into  darkness  in  his  head, 

And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancell’d  a  sense  misused ; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass’d:  and  all  at  once, 

With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clash’d  and  hammer’d  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one :  but  even  then  she  gain’d 
Her  bower;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown’d, 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 


ST.  SIMEON  STYLITES 

Altho’  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 

From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 
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Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy, 

I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamor,  mourn  and  sob, 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer, 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty  God, 

This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten  years, 

Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs, 

In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold, 

In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps, 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud, 

Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 

Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and  snow 

And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 

Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy  rest, 

Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 

The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and  the  palm. 

O  take  the  meaning,  Lord :  I  do'  not  breathe, 

Not  whisper,  any  murmur  of  complaint. 

Pain  heap’d  ten-hundred-fold  to  this,  were  still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to  bear, 

Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin,  that  crush’d 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 

Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first, 

For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then ; 

And  tho’  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt  away, 

Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beard 
Was  tagg’d  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 

I  drown’d  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes  saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 

Now  am  I  feeble  grown;  my  end  draws  nigh; 

I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh:  half  deaf  I  am, 

So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  hum 
About  the  column’s  base,  and  almost  blind, 

And  scarce  can  recognize  the  fields  I  know; 
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And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with  the  dew; 

Yet  cease  I  not  to  clamor  and  to  cry, 

While  my  stiff  spine  can  hold  my  weary  head, 

Till  all  my  limbs  drop  piecemeal  from  the  stone. 
Have  mercy,  mercy :  take  away  my  sin. 

O  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  not  save  my  soul, 

Who  may  be  saved?  who  is  it  may  be  saved? 

Who  may  be  made  a  saint,  if  I  fail  here? 

Show  me  the  man  hath  suffer’d  more  than  I. 

For  did  not  all  thy  martyrs  die  one  death? 

For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  crucified, 

Or  burn’d  in  fire  or  boil’d  in  oil,  or  sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs ;  but  I  die  here 
To-day,  and  whole  years  long,  a  life  of  death 
Bear  witness,  if  I  could  have  found  a  way 
(And  headfully  I  sifted  all  my  thought) 

More  slowly-painful  to  subdue  this  home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  despise  and  hate, 

I  had  not  stinted  practice,  O  my  God. 

For  not  alone  this  pillar-punishment, 

Not  this  alone  I  bore:  but  while  I  lived 
In  the  white  convent  down  the  valley  there, 

For  many  weeks  about  my  loins  I  wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well, 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose; 

And  spake  not  of  it  to  a  single  soul, 

Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro’  my  skin, 

Betray’d  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren  marvell’d  greatly.  More  than  this 
I  bore,  whereof,  O  God,  thou  knowest  all. 

Three  winters,  that  my  soul  might  grow  to  thee, 

I  lived  up  there  on  yonder  mountain  side. 

My  right  leg  chain’d  into  the  crag,  I  lay 
Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  stones; 

Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist,  and  twice 
Black’d  with  thy  branding  thunder,  and  sometimes 
Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  eating  not, 
Except  the  spare  chance-gift  of  those  that  came 
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To  touch  my  body  and  be  heal’d,  and  live : 

And  they  say  then  that  I  work’d  miracles, 

Whereof  my  fame  is  loud  amongst  mankind, 

Cured  lameness,  palsies,  cancers.  Thou,  O  God, 
Knowest  alone  whether  this  was  or  no. 

Have  mercy,  mercy !  cover  all  my  sin. 

Then,  that  I  might  be  more  alone  with  thee, 

Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  high 

Six  cubits,  and  three  years  on  one  of  twelve; 

And  twice  three  years  I  crouch’d  on  one  that  rose 
Twenty  by  measure;  last  of  all,  I  grew 
Twice  ten  long  weary,  weary  years  to  this, 

That  numbers  forty  cubits  from  the  soil. 

I  think  that  I  have  borne  as  much  as  this — 

Or  else  I  dream — and  for  so  long  a  time, 

If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  slow  light, 

And  this  high  dial,  which  my  sorrow  crowns — 

So  much — even  so. 

And  yet  I  know  not  well, 

For  that  the  evil  ones  come  here,  and  say, 

“Fall  down,  O  Simeon:  that  hast  suffer’d  long 
For  ages  and  for  ages !”  then  they  prate 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thro’, 

Perplexing  me  with  lies;  and  oft  I  fall, 

Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethargies 
That  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Time  are  choked. 

But  yet 

Bethink  thee,  Lord,  while  thou  and  all  the  saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  heaven,  and  men  on  earth 
House  in  the  shade  of  comfortable  roofs, 

Sit  with  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholesome  food, 

And  wear  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts  have  stalls, 

I,  ’tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light, 

Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  times, 

To  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  saints; 

Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 

I  wake :  the  chill  stars  sparkle ;  I  am  wet 
With  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crackling  frost. 
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I  wear  an  undress’d  goatskin  on  my  back; 

A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck ; 

And  in  my  weak,  lean  arms  I  lift  the  cross. 

And  strive  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I  die : 

O  mercy,  mercy !  wash  away  my  sin. 

O  Lord,  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am; 

A  sinful  man,  conceived  and  born” in  sin: 

’Tis  their  own  doing;  this  is  none  of  mine; 

Lay  it  not  to  me.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this, 

That  here  come  those  that  worship  me?  Ha!  ha! 
They  think  that  I  am  somewhat.  What  am  I  ? 

The  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 

And  bring  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers: 

And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here) 

Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much,  and  more 
Than  many  just  and  holy  men,  whose  names 
Are  register’d  and  calendar’d  for  saints. 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 

What  is  it  I  can  have  done  to  merit  this? 

I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 

And  cured  some  halt  and  maim’d;  but  what  of  that? 

It  may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the  saints, 

May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what  of  that? 

Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 

And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to  God. 

Speak!  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maim’d? 

I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power  with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance:  let  him  speak  his  wish. 

Yes,  I  can  heal  him.  Power  goes  forth  from  me. 
They  say  that  they  are  heal’d.  Ah,  hark  !  they  shout 
“St.  Simeon  Stylites.”  Why,  if  so, 

God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.  O  my  soul, 

God  reaps  a  harvest  in  thee.  If  this  be, 

Can  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved? 

This  is  not  told  of  any.  They  were  saints. 

It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved ; 

Yea,  crown’d  a  saint.  They  shout,  “Behold  a  saint!” 
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And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 

Courage,  St.  Simeon !  This  dull  chrysalis 
Cracks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere  death 
Spreads  more  and  more  and  more,  that  God  hath  now 
Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sons, 

I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men;  I,  Simeon, 

The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end; 

I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakes; 

I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  here  proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show’d  like  fair  seraphs.  On  the  coals  I  lay, 

A  vessel  full  of  sin:  all  hell  beneath 

Made  me  boil  over.  Devils  pluck’d  my  sleeve, 

Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me. 

I  smote  them  with  the  cross;  they  swarm’d  again. 

In  bed  like  monstrous  apes  they  crush’d  my  chest: 

They  flapp’d  my  light  out  as  I  read :  I  saw 
Their  faces  grow  between  me  and  my  book ; 

With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.  Yet  this  way  was  left, 

And  by  this  way  I  ’scaped  them.  Mortify 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.  If  it  may  be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.  I  hardly,  with  slow  steps, 
With  slow,  faint  steps,  and  much  exceeding  pain, 

Have  scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire,  that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.  But  yield  not  me  the  praise: 

God  only  through  his  bounty  hath  thought  fit, 

Among  the  powers  and  princes  of  this  world, 

To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind, 

Which  few  can  reach  to.  Yet  I  do  not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come — yea,  even  now, 

Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  threshold  stairs 
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Of  life — I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  reproach ; 

For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in  your  land, 

And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust, 

And  burn  a  fragrant  lamp  before  my  bones, 

When  I  am  gather’d  to  the  glorious  saints. 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 
Ran  shrivelling  thro’  me,  an  a  cloud-like  change, 

In  passing,  with  a  grosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  horny  eyes.  The  end  !  the  end  ! 

Surely  the  end  !  What’s  here  ?  a  shape,  a  shade, 

A  flash  of  light.  Is  that  the  angel  there 

That  holds  a  crown?  Come,  blessed  brother,  come. 

I  know  thy  glittering  face.  I  waited  long ; 

My  brows  are  ready.  What!  deny  it  now? 

Nay,  draw,  draw,  draw  nigh.  So  I  clutch  it.  Christ! 
’Tis  gone :  ’tis  here  again ;  the  crown !  the  crown ! 

So  now  ’tis  fitted  on  and  grows  to  me, 

And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 

Sweet !  sweet !  spikenard,  and  balm,  and  frankincense. 
Ah  !  let  me  not  be  fool’d,  sweet  saints :  I  trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for  Heaven. 

Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of  God, 

Among  you  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaft, 

And  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home, 

Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament ; 

For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night, 

A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thou,  O  Lord, 

Aid  all  this  foolish  people ;  let  them  take 
Example,  pattern:  lead  them  to  thy  light. 

ULYSSES 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
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Match’d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy’d 
Greatly,  have  suffer’d  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least  but  honor’d  of  them  all; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro’ 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish’d,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro’  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
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In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail: 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toil’d,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with 
me — 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  ‘and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho’ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
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THE  REVENGE 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET 

I 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came  flying  from 
far  away: 

“Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we  have  sighted  fifty- 
three  ! 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  “’Fore  God  I  am  no 
coward; 

But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of 
gear, 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  I  must  fly,  but  follow 
quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight  with  fifty- 
three?” 


ii 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:  “I  know  you  are  no 
coward ; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 

But  I’ve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore. 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord 
Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain.” 

hi 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that 
day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the 
land 
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Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left 
to  Spain, 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord. 

rv 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  to 
fight,  . 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in 
sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 

“Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die ! 

There’ll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set.” 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  “We  be  all  good  English 
men. 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the 
devil, 

For  I  never  turn’d  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet.” 


v 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh’d,  and  we  roar’d  a  hurrah, 
and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe, 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick 
below ; 

For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left 
were  seen, 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro’  the  long  sea-lane 
between. 
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VI 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look’d  down  from  their  decks 
and  laugh’d, 

Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad  little 
craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay’d 

By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen  hundred 
tons, 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers 
of  guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay’d. 

VII 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us  like 
a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard 
lay. 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

VIII 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself  and 
went 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill  con¬ 
tent; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us 
hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  mus- 
queteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  ’em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes 
his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 
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IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over 
the  summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the 
fifty-three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built 
galleons  came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle- 
thunder  and  flame; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her 
dead  and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter’d,  and  so 
could  fight  us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world 
before  ? 


x 

For  he  said  “Fight  on !  fight  on !” 

Tho’  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer  night 
was  gone, 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 

But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the 
head, 

And  he  said  “Fight  on !  fight  on !” 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far 
over  the  summer  sea, 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all 
in  a  ring ; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear’d  that 
we  still  could  sting, 

So  they  watch’d  what  the  end  would  be. 
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And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim’d  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them 
stark  and  cold, 

And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder 
was  all  of  it  spent; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the  side; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 

“We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 

At  sea  or  ashore,  * 

We  die — does  it  matter  when? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her  in 
twain ! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain!” 

XII 

And  the  gunner  said  “Ay,  ay,”  but  the  seamen  made  re¬ 
ply: 

“We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let 
us  go;. 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow.” 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him 
then, 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught 
at  last, 
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And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  for¬ 
eign  grace; 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  : 

“I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man 
and  true ; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do : 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die !” 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and 
true, 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap 

That  he  dared  her  with  one  lktle  ship  and  his  English 
few ; 

Was  he  devil  or  man?  Fie  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew, 

But  he  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the  deep, 

And  they  mann’d  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien 
crew, 

And  away  she  sail’d  with  her  loss  and  long’d  for  her 
own ; 

When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin’d  awoke  from 
sleep, 

And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan, 

And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 

And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake 
grew, 

Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts 
and  their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shatter’d 
navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the  island 
crags 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 
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TO  VIRGIL 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  MANTUANS  FOR  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  VIRGIL’S  DEATH 

I 

Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 

Ilion’s  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido’s  pyre; 

ii 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days, 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

hi 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word; 

IV 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers; 

Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with  flowers; 

v 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 
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Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 
unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea; 

VI 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 

Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind; 

VII 

Light  among  the  vanish’d  ages; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom  shore ; 

Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no  more; 

VIII 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar’s  dome — 

Tho’  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome — 

IX 

Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perish’d, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her  place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder’d  once  from  all  the  human  race, 

x 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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“FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE” 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione  row ! 

So  they  row’d,  and  there  we  landed — “O  venusta  Sirmio  !” 
There  to  me  thro’  all  the  groves  of  olives  in  the  summer 
glow, 

There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers 
grow, 

Came  that  “Ave  atque  Vale”  of  the  Poet’s  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen-hundred  years  ago, 
“Frater  Ave  atque  Vale” — as  we  wander’d  to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda  Lake  below 
Sweet  Catullus’s  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio ! 

THE  EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 

Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  PRINCESS 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

Over  the  rolling  water  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 
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Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the'  west 
Under  the  silver  moon: 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
*  *  * 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  I  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

*  *  * 

"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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“Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

“Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

“Dear  as  remember’d  kisses  after  death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign’d 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 

O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.” 


THE  GARDEN  SONG  FROM  MAUD 

i 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

n 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 
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hi 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr’d 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 

Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lily,  “There  is  but  one 
With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.” 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 

Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 
The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

v 

I  said  to  the  rose,  “The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 

But  mine,  but  mine,”  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

“For  ever  and  ever,  mine.” 

vi 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clash’d  in  the  hall; 

And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 

From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 
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VII 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 

The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 
As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea ; 

But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 
Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigh’d  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

IX 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

x 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 

The  red  rose  cries,  “She  is  near,  she  is  near”; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  “She  is  late”; 

The  larkspur  listens,  “I  hear,  I  hear” ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  “I  wait.” 
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XI 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 
Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walk’d  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk’d  to-day, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 


THE  FLOWER 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower, 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro’  my  garden-bower, 
And  muttering  discontent 
Curs’d  me  and  my  flower. 
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Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o’er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

Sow7’d  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried, 
“Splendid  is  the  flower.” 

Read  my  little  fable: 

He  that  runs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 


SONG  IN  THE  FORESTERS 

There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where’er  the  light  of  day  be ; 

There  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts, 
Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 

There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where’er  the  light  of  day  be; 

There  are  no  men  like  Englishmen, 

So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 

And  these  will  strike  for  England 
And  man  and  maid  be  free 
To  foil  and  spoil  the  tyrant 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where’er  the  light  of  day  be; 
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There  are  no  wives  like  English  wives, 

So  fair  and  chaste  as  they  be. 

There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where’er  the  light  of  day  be; 

There  are  no  maids  like  the  English  maids, 

So  beautiful  as  they  be. 

And  these  shall  wed  with  freemen, 

And  all  their  sons  be  free, 

To  sing  the  songs  of  England 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

FAR— FAR— AWAY 
(for  music) 

What  sight  so  lured  him  thro’  the  fields  he  knew 
As  where  earth’s  green  stole  into  heaven’s  own  hue, 
Far — far — away? 

What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native  dells? 

The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far — far — away. 

What  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain  or  joy, 

Thro’  those  three  words  would  haunt  him  when  a  boy 
Far — far — away. 

A  whisper  from  his  dawn  of  life?  a  breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of  death 
Far — far — away  ? 

Far,  far,  how  far?  from  o’er  the  gates  of  Birth, 

The  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of  earth, 

Far — far — away  ? 

What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words  could  give? 
O  dying  words,  can  Music  make  you  live 
Far — far — away  ? 
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MERLIN  AND  THE  GLEAM 

i 

O  young  Mariner, 

You  from  the  haven 
Under  the  sea-cliff, 

You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyes  of  wonder, 

I  am  Merlin, 

And  I  am  dying, 

I  am  Merlin 

Who  follow  The  Gleam. 

ii 

Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
And  learn’d  me  Magic  ! 

Great  the  Master, 

And  sweet  the  Magic, 

When  over  the  valley, 

In  early  summers, 

Over  the  mountain, 

On  human  faces, 

And  all  around  me, 

Moving  to  melody, 

Floated  The  Gleam. 

hi 

Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Raven  who  crost  it, 
A  barbarous  people, 

Blind  to  the  magic, 

And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
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Snarl’d  at  and  cursed  me. 

A  demon  vext  me, 

The  light  retreated, 

The  landskip  darken’d, 

The  melody  deaden’d, 

The  Master  whisper’d- 
“Follow  The  Gleam.” 

IV 

Then  to  the  melody, 

Over  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  at 
Elf  of  the  woodland, 

Gnome  of  the  cavern, 

Griffin  and  Giant, 

And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desolate  hollows, 

And  wraiths  of  the  mountain, 

And  rolling  of  dragons 
By  warble  of  water, 

Or  cataract  music 
Of  falling  torrents, 

Flitted  The  Gleam. 

v 

Down  from  the  mountain 
And  over  the  level, 

And  streaming  and  shining  on 
Silent  river, 

Silvery  willow, 

Pasture  and  plowland, 

Horses  and  oxen, 

Innocent  maidens, 

Garrulous  children, 

Homestead  and  harvest, 

Reaper  and  gleaner, 
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And  rough-ruddy  faces 
Of  lowly  labor, 

Slided  The  Gleam. 

VI 

Then,  with  a  melody 
Stronger  and  statelier, 

Led  me  at  length 
To  the  city  and  palace 
Of  Arthur  the  king; 

Touch’d  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches, 

Flash’d  on  the  Tournament, 

Flicker’d  and  bicker’d 
From  helmet  to  helmet, 

And  last  on  the  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Rested  The  Gleam. 

VII 

Clouds  and  darkness 
Closed  upon  Camelot; 

Arthur  had  vanish’d 
I  knew  not  whither, 

The  king  who  loved  me, 

And  cannot  die ; 

For  out  of  the  darkness 
Silent  and  slowly 

The  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a  wintry  glimmer 
On  icy  fallow 
And  faded  forest, 

Drew  to  the  valley 
Named  of  the  shadow, 

And  slowly  brightening 
Out  of  the  glimmer, 

And  slowly  moving  again  to  a  melody 
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Yearningly  tender, 

Fell  on  the  shadow, 

No  longer  a  shadow, 

But  clothed  with  The  Gleam. 

VIII 

And  broader  and  brighter 
The  Gleam  flying  onward, 
Wed  to  the  melody, 

Sang  thro’  the  world; 

And  slower  and  fainter, 

Old  and  weary, 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 
In  passing  it  glanced  upon 
Hamlet  or  city, 

That  under  the  Crosses 
The  dead  man’s  garden, 

The  mortal  hillock, 

Would  break  into  blossom; 
And  so  to  the  land’s 
Last  limit  I  came — 

And  can  no  longer, 

But  die  rejoicing, 

For  thro’  the  Magic 
Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood, 
There  on  the  border 
Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 
Hovers  The  Gleam. 

IX 

Not  of  the  sunlight, 

Not  of  the  moonlight, 

Not  of  the  starlight! 
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O  young  Mariner, 

Down  to  the  haven, 

Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 

And  crowd  your  canvas. 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 

After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  The  Gleam. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 


ROBERT  BROWNING  (1812-89) 


SONG  FROM  PIPPA  PASSES 

The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

The  day’s  at  the  morn ; 
Morning’s  at  seven ; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearl’d. 
The  lark’s  on  the  wing, 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn ; 
God’s  in  his  heaven, — 

All’s  right  with  the  world. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP 

I 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 
Stood  on  our  storming-day ; 

With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wdde,  arms  locked  behind, 

As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

II 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  “My  plans 
That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 
Waver  at  yonder  wrall” — 
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Out  ’twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 
A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 
Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

hi 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse’s  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 

(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 
Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 

You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 
Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 


IV 

“Well,”  cried  he,  “Emperor,  by  God’s  grace 
We’ve  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 

The  Marshal’s  in  the  market-place, 

And  you’ll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 
Where  I,  to  heart’s  desire, 

Perched  him!”  The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  his  plans 
Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

V 

The  chief’s  eye  flashed ;  but  presently 
Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle’s  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes. 

“You’re  wounded !”  “Nay,”  the  soldier’s  pride 
Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 

“I’m  killed,  Sire !”  And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 
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HERVE  RIEL 
x 

On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  thro’  the  blue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks 
pursue, 

Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

ii 

’Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full 
chase ; 

First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship, 
Damfreville ; 

Close  on  him,  fled,  great  and  small, 

Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all; 

And  they  signaled  to  the  place 

“Help  the  winners  of  a  race ! 

Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbour,  take  us  quick — or, 
quicker  still, 

Here’s  the  English  can  and  will !” 

hi 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on 
board ; 

“Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to 
pass?”  laughed  they: 

“Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage 
scarred  and  scored, 

Shall  the  Formidable  here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty 
guns 

Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow 
way. 
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Trust  to  enter  where  ’tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty 
tons, 

And  with  flow  at  full  beside? 

Now  ’tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

Reach  the  mooring?  Rather  say. 

While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 

Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay !” 

IV 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate : 

“Here’s  the  English  at  our  heels;  would  you  have  them 
take  in  tow 

All  that’s  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and 
bow, 

For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound? 

Better  run  the  ships  aground  !” 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 

Not  a  moment  more  to  wait ! 

“Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the 
beach ! 

France  must  undergo  her  fate. 

v 

“Give  the  word!”  But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all 
these 

— A  Captain?  A  Lieutenant?  A  Mate — first,  second, 
third? 

No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete ! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the 
fleet, 

A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herve  Riel,  the  Croisickese. 
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VI 

And,  “What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?”  cried 
Herve  Riel : 

“Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins?  Are  you  cowards,  fools, 
or  rogues? 

Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  sound¬ 
ings,  tell 

On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 
’Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve,  where  the  river 
disembogues? 

Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?  Is  it  love  the  lying’s 
for? 

Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day, 

Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 

Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France?  That  were  worse  than 
fifty  Hogues ! 

Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth !  Sirs,  believe  me 
there’s  a  way ! 

Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 

Get  this  Formidable  clear, 

Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 

Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound; 

And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 

— Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 

Why,  I’ve  nothing  but  my  life, — here’s  my  head !”  cries 
Herve  Riel. 


VII 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

“Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 
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Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron!”  cried 
its  chief. 

Captains,  give  the  sailor  place ! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 

Still  the  north-wind,  by  God’s  grace ! 

See  the  noble  fellow’s  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 

Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea’s 
profound ! 

See,  safe  thro’  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock, 

Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the 
ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 

The  peril,  see,  is  past, 

All  are  harboured  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  “Anchor!” — sure  as  fate 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late ! 

VIII 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm: 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o’erlooking  Greve. 

Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 

“Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 

Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
As  they  cannonade  away  ! 

’Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee !” 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain’s  coun¬ 
tenance  !  * 

Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

“This  is  Paradise  for  Hell ! 

Let  France,  let  France’s  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing !” 

What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 
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“Herve  Riel !” 

As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 
Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


IX 

Then  said  Damfreville,  “My  friend, 

I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

Tho’  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 

Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips: 

You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 

’Faith  our  sun  was  near  eclipse ! 

Demand  whate’er  you  will, 

France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart’s  content  and  have !  or  my  name’s  not  Dam¬ 
freville.” 


x 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 

“Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty’s  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but 
a  run? — 

Since  ’tis  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 

Come  !  A  good  whole  holiday  ! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle 
Aurore !” 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 
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XI 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost: 

Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell; 

Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing  smack, 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England 
bore  the  bell. 

Go  to  Paris :  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank ! 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  came  to  Herve  Riel. 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 

Herve  Riel,  accept  my  verse  ! 

In  my  verse,  Herve  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honour  France,  love  thy  wife  the 
Belle  Aurore ! 


“CHILDE  ROLAND  TO  THE  DARK  TOWER 
CAME” 

(See  Edgar’s  song  in  “Lear”) 

I 

My  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  every  word, 

That  hoary  cripple,  with  malicious  eye 
Askance  to  watch  the  working  of  his  lie 
On  mine,  and  mouth  scarce  able  to  afford 
Suppression  of  the  glee,  that  pursed  and  scored 
Its  edge,  at  one  more  victim  gained  thereby. 

ii 

What  else  should  he  be  set  for,  with  his  staff? 
What,  save  to  waylay  with  his  lies,  ensnare 
All  travelers  who  might  find  him  posted  there, 
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And  ask  the  road?  I  guessed  what  skull-like  laugh 
Would  break,  what  "crutch  ’gin  write  my  epitaph 
For  pastime  in  the  dusty  thoroughfare, 

hi 

If  at  his  counsel  I  should  turn  aside 

Into  that  ominous  tract  which,  all  agree, 

Hides  the  Dark  Tower.  Yet  acquiescingly 
I  did  turn  as  he  pointed :  neither  pride 
Nor  hope  rekindling  at  the  end  descried, 

So  much  as  gladness  that  some  end  might  be. 

IV 

For,  what  with  my  whole  world-wide  wandering, 

What  with  my  search  drawn  out  thro’  years,  my  hope 
Dwindled  into  a  ghost  not  fit  to  cope 
With  that  obstreperous  joy  success  would  bring, — 

I  hardly  tried  now  to  rebuke  the  spring 
My  heart  made,  finding  failure  in  its  scope. 

v 

As  when  a  sick  man  very  near  to  death 

Seems  dead  indeed,  and  feels  begin  and  end 
The  tears  and  takes  the  farewell  of  each  friend, 

And  hears  one  bid  the  other  go,  draw  breath 
Freelier  outside,  (“since  all  is  o’er,”  he  saith, 

“And  the  blow  fallen  no  grieving  can  amend;”) 

VI 

While  some  discuss  if  near  the  other  graves 
Be  room  enough  for  this,  and  when  a  day 
Suits  best  for  carrying  the  corpse  away, 

With  care  about  the  banners,  scarves  and  staves: 

And  still  the  man  hears  all,  and  only  craves 
He  may  not  shame  such  tender  love  and  stay. 
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VII 

Thus,  I  had  so  long  suffered  in  this  quest, 

Heard  failure  prophesied  so  oft,  been  writ 
So  many  times  among  “The  Band” — to  wit, 

The  knights  who  to  the  Dark  Tower’s  search  addressed 
Their  steps — that  just  to  fail  as  they,  seemed  best, 

And  all  the  doubt  was  now — .should  I  be  fit  ? 

VIII 

So,  quiet  as  despair,  I  turned  from  him, 

That  hateful  cripple,  out  of  his  highway 
Into  the  path  he  pointed.  All  the  day 
Had  been  a  dreary  one  at  best,  and  dim 
Was  settling  to  its  close,  yet  shot  one  grim 
Red  leer  to  see  the  plain  catch  its  estray. 


IX 

For  mark !  no  sooner  was  I  fairly  found 
Pledged  to  the  plain,  after  a  pace  or  two, 

Than,  pausing  to  throw  backward  a  last  view 
O’er  the  safe  road,  ’twas  gone;  gray  plain  all  round: 
Nothing  but  plain  to  the  horizon’s  bound. 

I  might  go  on;  naught  else  remained  to  do. 

x 

So,  on  I  went.  I  think  I  never  saw 

Such  starved  ignoble  nature;  nothing  throve: 

For  flowers — as  well  expect  a  cedar  grove ! 

But  cockle,  spurge,  according  to  their  law 
Might  propagate  their  kind,  with  none  to  awe, 

You’d  think;  a  burr  had  been  a  treasure  trove. 
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XI 

No !  penury,  inertness  and  grimace, 

In  some  strange  sort,  were  the  land’s  portion.  “See 
Or  shut  your  eyes,”  said  Nature  peevishly, 

“It  nothing  skills:  I  can  not  help  my  case: 

’Tis  the  Last  Judgment’s  fire  must  cure  this  place, 
Calcine  its  clods  and  set  my  prisoners  free.” 

XII 

If  there  pushed  any  ragged  thistle-stalk 
Above  its  mates,  the  head  was  chopped ;  the  bents 
Were  jealous  else.  What  made  those  holes  and  rents 

In  the  dock’s  harsh  swarth  leaves,  bruised  as  to  balk 

All  hope  of  greenness?  ’tis  a  brute  must  walk 
Pashing  their  life  out,  with  a  brute’s  intents. 

XIII 

As  for  the  grass,  it  grew  as  scant  as  hair 

In  leprosy;  thin  dry  blades  pricked  the  mud 
Which  underneath  looked  kneaded  up  with  blood. 

One  stiff  blind  horse,  his  every  bone  a-stare, 

.  Stood  stupefied,  however  he  came  there: 

Thrust  out  past  service  from  the  devil’s  stud ! 

XIV 

Alive?  he  might  be  dead  for  aught  I  know, 

With  that  red  gaunt  and  colloped  neck  a-strain, 

And  shut  eyes  underneath  the  rusty  mane; 

Seldom  went  such  grotesqueness  with  such  woe; 

I  never  saw  a  brute  I  hated  so ; 

He  must  be  wicked  to  deserve  such  pain. 
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I  shut  my  eyes  and  turned  them  on  my  heart. 
As  a  man  calls  for  wine  before  he  fights, 

I  asked  one  draught  of  earlier,  happier  sights, 
Ere  fitly  I  could  hope  to  play  my  part. 

Think  first,  fight  afterwards — the  soldier’s  art: 
One  taste  of  the  old  time  sets  all  to  rights. 


XVI 

Not  it !  I  fancied  Cuthbert’s  reddening  face 
Beneath  its  garniture  of  curly  gold, 

Dear  fellow,  till  I  almost  felt  him  fold 
An  arm  in  mine  to  fix  me  to  the  place, 

That  way  he  used.  Alas,  one  night’s  disgrace ! 

Out  went  my  heart’s  new  fire  and  left  it  cold. 

XVII 

Giles  then,  the  soul  of  honour — there  he  stands 
Frank  as  ten  years  ago  when  knighted  first. 

What  honest  man  should  dare  (he  said)  he  durst. 

Good — but  the  scene  shifts — faugh  !  what  hangman  hands 
Pin  to  his  breast  a  parchment?  His  own  bands 
Read  it.  Poor  traitor,  spit  upon  and  curst ! 

XVIII 

Better  this  present  than  a  past  like  that; 

Back  therefore  to  my  darkening  path  again ! 

No  sound,  no  sight  as  far  as  eye  could  strain. 

Will  the  night  send  a  howlet  or  a  bat? 

I  asked:  when  something  on  the  dismal  flat 

Came  to  arrest  my  thoughts  and  change  their  train. 
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XIX 

A  sudden  little  river  crossed  my  path 
As  unexpected  as  a  serpent  comes. 

No  sluggish  tide  congenial  to  the  glooms; 

This,  as  it  frothed  by,  might  have  been  a  bath 
For  the  fiend’s  glowing  hoof — to  see  the  wrath 
Of  its  black  eddy  bespate  with  flakes  and  spumes 

XX 

So  petty  yet  so  spiteful !  All  along, 

Low  scrubby  alders  kneeled  down  over  it; 
Drenched  willows  flung  them  headlong  in  a  fit 
Of  mute  despair,  a  suicidal  throng; 

The  river  which  had  done  them  all  the  wrong, 
Whate’er  that  was,  rolled  by,  deterred  no  whit. 

XXI 

Which,  while  I  forded, — good  saints,  how  I  feared 
To  set  my  foot  upon  a  dead  man’s  cheek, 

Each  step,  or  feel  the  spear  I  thrust  to  seek 
For  hollows,  tangled  in  his  hair  or  beard! 

■ — It  may  have  been  a  water-rat  I  speared, 

But,  ugh !  it  sounded  like  a  baby’s  shriek. 


XXII 

Glad  was  I  when  I  reached  the  other  bank. 

Now  for  a  better  country.  Vain  presage ! 

Who  were  the  strugglers,  what  war  did  they  wage 
Whose  savage  trample  thus  could  pad  the  dank 
Soil  to  a  plash?  Toads  in  a  poisoned  tank, 

Or  wild  cats  in  a  red-hot  iron  cage — 
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XXIII 

The  fight  must  so  have  seemed  in  that  fell  cirque. 

What  penned  them  there,  with  all  the  plain  to  choose 
No  foot-print  leading  to  that  horrid  mews, 

None  out  of  it.  Mad  brewage  set  to  work 
Their  brains,  no  doubt,  like  galley-slaves  the  Turk 
Pits  for  his  pastime,  Christians  against  Jews. 


XXIV 

And  more  than  that — a  furlong  on — why,  there  ! 

What  bad  use  was  that  engine  for,  that  wheel, 

Or  brake,  not  wheel — that  harrow  fit  to  reel 
Men’s  bodies  out  like  silk?  with  all  the  air 
Of  Tophet’s  tool,  on  earth  left  unaware, 

Or  brought  to  sharpen  its  rusty  teeth  of  steel. 

xxv 

Then  came  a  bit  of  stubbed  ground,  once  a  wood, 
Next  a  marsh,  it  would  seem,  and  now  mere  earth 
Desperate  and  done  with;  (so  a  fool  finds  mirth, 
Makes  a  thing  and  then  mars  it,  till  his  mood 
Changes  and  off  he  goes!)  within  a  rood — 

Bog,  clay,  and  rubble,  sand  and  stark  black  dearth. 

XXVI 

Now  blotches  rankling,  coloured  gay  and  grim, 

Now  patches  where  some  leanness  of  the  soil’s 
Broke  into  moss  or  substances  like  boils; 

Then  came  some  palsied  oak,  a  cleft  in  him 
Like  a  distorted  mouth  that  splits  its  rim 
Gaping  at  death,  and  dies  while  it  recoils. 
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XXVII 

And  just  as  far  as  ever  from  the  end, 

Naught  in  the  distance  but  the  evening,  naught 
To  point  my  footstep  'further !  At  the  thought, 

A  great  black  bird,  Apollyon’s  bosom-friend, 

Sailed  past,  nor  beat  his  wide  wing  dragon-penned 
That  brushed  my  cap — perchance  the  guide  I  sought. 


XXVIII 

For,  looking  up,  aware  I  somehow  grew, 

’Spite  of  the  dusk,  the  plain  had  given  place 
All  round  to  mountains — with  such  name  to  grace 
Mere  ugly  heights  and  heaps  now  stolen  in  view. 
How  thus  they  had  surprised  me, — solve  it,  you ! 
How  to  get  from  them  was  no  clearer  case. 


XXIX 

Yet  half  I  seemed  to  recognize  some  trick 

Of  mischief  happened  to  me,  God  knows  when — 

In  a  bad  dream  perhaps.  Here  ended,  then, 

Progress  this  way.  When,  in  the  very  nick 
Of  giving  up,  one  time  more,  came  a  click 
As  when  a  trap  shuts — you’re  inside  the  den. 

XXX 

Burningly  it  came  on  me  all  at  once, 

This  was  the  place !  those  two  hills  on  the  right, 
Crouched  like  two  bulls  locked  horn  in  horn  in  fight, 
While,  to  the  left,  a  tall  scalped  mountain  .  .  .  Dunce, 
Dotard,  a-dozing  at  the  very  nonce, 

After  a  life  spent  training  for  the  sight ! 
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XXXI 

What  in  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself? 

The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool’s  heart, 
Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a  counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.  The  tempest’s  mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start. 

XXXII 

Not  see?  because  of  night  perhaps? — why,  day 
Came  hack  again  for  that !  before  it  left, 

The  dying  sunset  kindled  thro’  a  cleft : 

The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 

Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 

“Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft!” 


XXXIII 

Not  hear?  when  noise  was  everywhere!  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.  Names  in  my  ears 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers, — 

Plow  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold, 

And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  lost!  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of  years. 

xxxiv 

There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hill-sides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture!  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 

And  blew  “Childc  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.’1 
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HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD 


Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April’s  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in-  England  sees,  some  morning,  un¬ 
aware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows 

And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows ! 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray’s  edge — 

That’s  the  wise  thrush :  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 

And,  tho’  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children’s  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 


A  TOCCATA  OF  GALUPPI’S 
1 

Oh,  Galuppi  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find ! 

I  can  hardly  misconceive  you ;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and 
blind ; 

But  although  I  give  you  credit,  ’tis  with  such  a  heavy 
mind ! 
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ii 

Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here’s  all  the 
good  it  brings. 

What,  they  lived  once  thus  at  Venice,  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  the  kings, 

Where  St.  Mark’s  is,  where  the  Doges  used  to  wed  the 
sea  with  rings? 


hi 

Ay,  because  the  sea’s  the  street  there;  and  ’tis  arched 
by  .  .  .  what  you  call 

.  .  .  Shylock’s  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they  kept 
the  carnival ! 

I  was  never  out  of  England — it’s  as  if  I  saw  it  all ! 


IV 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was 
warm  in  May? 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid¬ 
day, 

When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do 
you  say? 


V 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red, — 
On  her  neck  the  small  face  buoyant,  like  a  bell-flower  on 
its  bed, 

O’er  the  breast’s  superb  abundance  where  a  man  might 
base  his  head  ? 
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VI 

Well  (and  it  was  graceful  of  them)  they’d  break  talk  off 
and  afford 

— She,  to  bite  her  mask’s  black  velvet,  he  to  finger  on  his 
sword, 

While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavi¬ 
chord  ? 


VII 

What?  Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  dimin¬ 
ished,  sigh  on  sigh, 

Told  them  something?  Those  suspensions,  those  solu¬ 
tions — “Must  we  die?” 

Those  commiserating  sevenths — “Life  might  last !  we  can 
but  try!” 


VIII 

“Were  you  happy?” — “Yes.” — “And  are  you  still  as 
happy?” — “Yes — And  you?” 

— “Then  more  kisses.” — “Did  /  stop  them,  when  a  million 
seemed  so  few?” 

Hark — the  dominant’s  persistence,  till  it  must  be  an¬ 
swered  to ! 


IX 

So  an  octave  struck  the  answer.  Oh,  they  praised  you,  I 
dare  say ! 

“Brave  Galuppi !  that  was  music !  good  alike  at  grave  and 
gay! 

I  can  always  leave  off  talking,  when  I  hear  a  master 
play.” 
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Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure:  till  in  due  time,  one 
by  one, 

Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as 
well  undone, 

Death  came  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see 
the  sun. 


XI 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to  take  my  stand 
nor  swerve, 

While  I  triumph  o’er  a  secret  wrung  from  nature’s  close 
reserve, 

In  you  come  with  your  cold  music  till  I  creep  thro’  every 
nerve. 


XII 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creaking  where  a  house 
was  burned : 

“Dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with,  Venice  spent  what 
Venice  earned. 

The  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — where  a  soul  can  be 
discerned. 


XIII 

“Yours  for  instance:  you  know  physics,  something  of 
geology, 

Mathematics  are  your  pastime;  souls  shall  rise  in  their 
degree ; 

Butterflies  may  dread  extinction, — you’ll  not  die,  it  cannot 
be ! 
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XIV 

“As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  born  to  bloom  and 
drop, 

Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly 
were  the  crop : 

What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the  kissing  had 
to  stop? 


xv 

“Dust  and  ashes !”  So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart 
to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too — what’s  become  of 
all  the  gold 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I  feel  chilly  and 
grown  old. 


UP  AT  A  VILLA— DOWN  IN  THE  CITY 

(as  DISTINGUISHED  BY  AN  ITALIAN  PERSON  OF  QUALITY) 

.  .  I 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare, 

The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the  city- 
square  ; 

Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window 
there ! 

ii 

Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at  least ! 

There,  the  whole  day  long,  one’s  life  is  a  perfect  feast; 

While  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain  it,  no  more  than 
a  beast. 
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Well  now,  look  at  our  villa !  stuck  like  the  horn  of  a  bull 

Just  on  a  mountain  edge  as  bare  as  the  creature’s  skull, 

Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly  a  leaf  to  pull ! 

— I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair’s  turned 
wool. 

IV 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — the  square  with  the  houses! 
Why? 

They  are  stone- faced,  white  as  a  curd,  there’s  something 
to  take  the  eye ! 

Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  not  a  single  front  awry; 

You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who 
hurries  by; 

Green  blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when  the  sun 
gets  high: 

And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs  which  are  painted 
properly. 


v 

What  of  a  villa?  Tho’  winter  be  over  in  March  by 
rights, 

’Tis  May  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  have  withered  well 
off  the  heights: 

You’ve  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the  oxen 
steam  and  wheeze, 

And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  gray  olive- 
trees. 


VI 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you?  You’ve  summer  all  at 
once ; 

In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few  strong  April  suns. 
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’Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three 
fingers  well, 

The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red 
bell 

Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick 
and  sell. 


VII 

Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square?  There’s  a  fountain  to  spout 
and  splash ! 

In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs;  in  the  shine  such  foam- 
bows  flash 

On  the  horses  with  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance  and 
paddle  and  pash 

Round  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch — fifty  gazers  do  not 
abash, 

Tho’  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her  waist  in 
a  sort  of  sash. 


VIII 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing  to  see  though  you 
linger, 

Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  death’s  lean  lifted 
forefinger. 

Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix  i’  the  corn  and 
mingle, 

Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem 
a-tingle. 

Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is 
shrill, 

And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine  round  the  resinous 
firs  on  the  hill. 

Enough  of  the  seasons, — I  spare  you  the  months  of  the 
fever  and  chill. 
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Ere  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church-bells 
begin : 

No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  diligence  rattles 
in : 

You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never  a 
pin. 

By  and  by  there’s  the  traveling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets 
blood,  draws  teeth ; 

Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breaks  up  the  market  beneath. 

At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  play, 
piping  hot ! 

And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal  thieves 
were  shot. 

Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop’s  most  fatherly  of  re¬ 
bukes, 

And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little  new 
law  of  the  Duke’s  ! 

Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the  Reverend  Don 
So-and-so, 

Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  St.  Jerome  and 
Cicero, 

“And  moreover,”  (the  sonnet  goes  rhyming,)  “the  skirts 
of  St.  Paul  has  reached, 

Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent-lectures  more  unc¬ 
tuous  than  ever  he  preached.” 

Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession !  our  Lady 
borne  smiling  and  smart, 

With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  swords 
stuck  in  her  heart ! 

Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the 
fife ; 

No  keeping  one’s  haunches  still :  it’s  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life. 
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But  bless  you,  it’s  dear — it’s  dear !  fowls,  wine,  at  double 
the  rate. 

They  have  clapped  a  "new  tax  upon  salt,  and  what  oil 
pays  passing  the  gate 

It’s  a  horror  to  think  of.  And  so,  the  villa  for  me,  not 
the  city ! 

Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers :  but  still — ah,  the  pity, 
the  pity ! 

Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks  with 
cowls  and  sandals, 

And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the 
yellow  candles; 

One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with 
handles, 

And  the  Duke’s  guard  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the  better 
prevention  of  scandals: 

Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  tootle-te-tootle  the 
fife. 

Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in 
life ! 


GOLD  HAIR 

A  STORY  OF  PORNIC 

I 

Oh,  the  beautiful  girl,  too  white, 

Who  lived  at  Pornic  down  by  the  sea, 
Just  where  the  sea  and  the  Loire  unite! 

And  a  boasted  name  in  Brittany 
She  bore,  which  I  will  not  write. 
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Too  white,  for  the  flower  of  life  is  red; 

Her  flesh  was  the  soft  seraphic  screen 
Of  a  soul  that  is  meant  (her  parents  said) 

To  just  see  earth,  and  hardly  be  seen, 

And  blossom  in  heaven  instead. 

in 

Yet  earth  saw  one  thing,  one  how  fair ! 

One  grace  that  grew  to  its  full  on  earth: 
Smiles  might  be  sparse  on  her  cheek  so  spare 
And  her  waist  want  half  a  girdle’s  girth, 

But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair. 

IV 

Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss, 

Freshness  and  fragrance — floods  of  it,  too ! 
Gold,  did  I  say?  Nay,  gold’s  mere  dross: 

Here,  Life  smiled,  “Think  what  I  meant  to  do !” 
And  Love  sighed,  “Fancy  my  loss!” 

v 

So,  when  she  died,  it  was  scarce  more  strange 
Than  that,  when  delicate  evening  dies, 

And  you  follow  its  spent  sun’s  pallid  range, 
There’s  a  shoot  of  colour  startles  the  skies 
With  sudden,  violent  change, — 

VI 

That,  while  the  breath  was  nearly  to  seek, 

As  they  put  the  little  cross  to  her  lips, 

She  changed ;  a  spot  came  out  on  her  cheek, 

A  spark  from  her  eye  in  mid-eclipse, 

And  she  broke  forth,  “I  must  speak !” 
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VII 

'‘Not  my  hair !”  made  the  girl  her  moan — 

“All  the  rest  is  gone  or  to  go ; 

But  the  last,  last  grace,  my  all,  my  own, 

Let  it  stay  in  the  grave,  that  the  ghosts  may  know ! 
Leave  my  poor  gold  hair  alone !” 

VIII 

The  passion  thus  vented,  dead  lay  she: 

Her  parents  sobbed  their  worst  on  that, 

All  friends  joined  in,  nor  observed  degree: 

For  indeed  the  hair  was  to  wonder  at, 

As  it  spread — not  flowing  free, 

IX 

But  curled  around  her  brow,  like  a  crown, 

And  coiled  beside  her  cheeks,  like  a  cap, 

And  calmed  about  her  neck — ay,  down 
To  her  breast,  pressed  flat,  without  a  gap 
I’  the  gold,  it  reached  her  gown. 

x 

All  kissed  that  face,  like  a  silver  wedge 

Mid  the  yellow  wealth,  nor  disturbed  its  hair: 

E’en  the  priest  allowed  death’s  privilege, 

As  he  planted  the  crucifix  with  care 
On  her  breast,  ’twixt  edge  and  edge. 

XI 

And  thus  was  she  buried,  inviolate 
Of  body  and  soul,  in  the  very  space 
By  the  altar ;  keeping  saintly  state 
In  Pornic  church,  for  her  pride  of  race, 

Pure  life  and  piteous  fate. 
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And  in  after-time  would  your  fresh  tear  fall, 

Though  your  mouth  might  twitch  with  a  dubious  smile. 
As  they  told  you  of  gold,  both  robe  and  pall, 

How  she  prayed  them  leave  it  alone  awhile, 

So  it  never  was  touched  at  all. 

XIII 

Years  flew;  this  legend  grew  at  last 

The  life  of  the  lady;  all  she  had  done, 

All  been,  in  the  memories  fading  fast 
Of  lover  and  friend,  was  summed  in  one 
Sentence  survivors  passed: — 

XIV 

To  wit,  she  was  meant  for  heaven,  not  earth; 

Had  turned  an  angel  before  the  time: 

Yet,  since  she  was  mortal,  in  such  dearth 
Of  frailty,  all  you  could  count  a  crime 
Was — she  knew  her  gold  hair’s  worth. 

xv 

At  little  pleasant  Pornic  church, 

It  chanced,  the  pavement  wanted  repair, 

Was  taken  to  pieces:  left  in  the  lurch, 

A  certain  sacred  space  lay  bare, 

And  the  boys  began  research. 

XVI 

’Twas  the  space  where  our  sires  would  lay  a  saint, 

A  benefactor, — a  bishop,  suppose, 

A  baron  with  armour-adornments  quaint, 

Dame  with  chased  ring  and  jewelled  rose, 

Things  sanctity  saves  from  taint; 
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XVII 

So  we  come  to  find  them  in  after-days 
When  the  corpse  is  presumed  to  have  done  with  gauds 
Of  use  to  the  living,  in  many  ways: 

For  the  boys  get  pelf,  and  the  town  applauds, 

And  the  church  deserves  the  praise. 

XVIII 

They  grubbed  with  a  will :  and  at  length — O  cor 
Humanum,  pectora  caeca,  and  the  rest ! — 

They  found — no  gaud  they  were  prying  for, 

No  ring,  no  rose,  hut — who  would  have  guessed? — 

A  double  Louis-d’or ! 


XIX 

Here  was  a  case  for  the  priest :  he  heard, 
Marked,  inwardly  digested,  laid 
Finger  on  nose,  smiled,  “There’s  a  bird 
Chirps  in  my  ear then,  “Bring  a  spade, 
Dig  deeper !” — he  gave  the  word. 

xx 

And  lo,  when  they  came  to  the  coffin-lid, 

Or  rotten  planks  which  composed  it  once, 
Why,  there  lay  the  girl’s  skull  wedged  amid 
A  mint  of  money,  it  served  for  the  nonce 
To  hold  in  its  hair-heaps  hid! 

XXI 

Hid  there?  Why?  Could  the  girl  be  wont 
(She  the  stainless  soul)  to  treasure  up 
Money,  earth’s  trash  and  heaven’s  affront? 

Had  a  spider  found  out  the  communion-cup, 
Was  a  toad  in  the  christening-font? 
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Truth  is  truth:  too  true  it  was. 

Gold !  She  hoarded  and  hugged  it  first, 
Longed  for  it,  leaned  o’er  it,  loved  it — alas — 
Till  the  humour  grew  to  a  head  and  burst, 
And  she  cried,  at  the  final  pass, — 

XXIII 

“Talk  not  of  God,  my  heart  is  stone ! 

Nor  lover  nor  friend — be  gold  for  both ! 
Gold  I  lack ;  and,  my  all,  my  own, 

It  shall  hide  in  my  hair.  I  scarce  die  loth 
If  they  let  my  hair  alone!” 


XXIV 

Louis-d’or,  some  six  times  five, 

And  duly  double,  every  piece. 

Now,  do  you  see?  With  the  priest  to  shrive, 

With  parents  preventing  her  soul’s  release 
By  kisses  that  kept  alive, — 

xxv 

With  heaven’s  gold  gates  about  to  ope, 

With  friends’  praise,  gold-like,  lingering  still, 

An  instinct  had  bidden  the  girl’s  hand  grope 

For  gold,  the  true  sort — “Gold  in  heaven,  if  you  will; 
But  I  keep  earth’s  too,  I  hope.” 

XXVI 

Enough  !  The  priest  took  the  grave’s  grim  yield : 

The  parents,  they  eyed  that  price  of  sin 
As  if  thirty  pieces  lay  revealed 
On  the  place  to  bury  strangers  in , 

The  hideous  Potter’s  Field. 
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But  the  priest  bethought  him:  “‘Milk  that’s  spilt’ 
You  know  the  adage!  Watch  and  pray! 

Saints  tumble  to 'earth  with  so  slight  a  tilt! 

It  would  build  a  new  altar;  that,  we  may!’’ 
And  the  altar  therewith  was  built. 


XXVIII 

Why  I  deliver  this  horrible  verse? 

As  the  text  of  a  sermon,  which  now  I  preach: 
Evil  or  good  may  be  better  or  worse 

In  the  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
Is  a  marvel  and  a  curse. 


XXIX 

The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  proves  false,  I  find; 
For  our  Essays-and-Reviews’  debate 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind, 

And  Colenso’s  words  have  weight: 


XXX 

I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 

See  reasons  and  reasons;  this,  to  begin: 

’Tis  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie — taught  Original  Sin, 
The  Corruption  of  Man’s  Heart. 
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A  GRAMMARIAN’S  FUNERAL 

SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING  IN  EUROPE 

Let  us  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 

Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes, 

Each  in  its  tether 

Sleeping  safe  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain, 

Cared-for  till  cock-crow: 

Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 
Rimming  the  rock-row ! 

That’s  the  appropriate  country ;  there,  man’s  thought, 
Rarer,  intenser, 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 

Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop ; 

Seek  we  sepulture 

On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top, 

Crowded  with  culture  ! 

All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels; 

Clouds  overcome  it; 

No  !  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel’s 
Circling  its  summit. 

Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the  heights: 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 

Our  low  life  was  the  level’s  and  the  night’s: 

He’s  for  the  morning. 

Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each  head, 

’Ware  the  beholders ! 

This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd !  sleep,  darkling  thorpc  and  croft 
Safe  from  the  weather! 

He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft, 

Singing  together, 
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He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo ! 

Long  he  lived  nameless :  how  should  spring  take  note 
Winter  would  follow? 

Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone ! 

Cramped  and  diminished, 

Moaned  he,  “New  measures,  other  feet  anon ! 

My  dance  is  finished?” 

No,  that’s  the  world’s  way;  fkeep  the  mountain-side, 
Make  for  the  city!) 

He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  on  with  pride 
Over  men’s  pity; 

Left  play  for  work,  and  grappled  with  the  world 
Bent  on  escaping: 

“What’s  in  the  scroll,”  quoth  he,  “thou  keepest  furled? 
Show  me  their  shaping, 

Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  hard  and  sage, — 
Give  !” — So,  he  gowned  him, 

Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page: 

Learned,  we  found  him. 

Yea,  but  we  found  him  bald  too,  eyes  like  lead, 

Accents  uncertain : 

“Time  to  taste  life,”  another  would  have  said, 

“Up  with  the  curtain  !” 

This  man  said  rather,  “Actual  life  comes  next? 

Patience  a  moment ! 

Grant  I  have  mastered  learning’s  crabbed  text, 

Still  there’s  the  comment. 

Let  me  know  all !  Prate  not  of  most  or  least, 

Painful  or  easy ! 

Even  to  the  crumbs  I’d  fain  eat  up  the  feast, 

Ay,  nor  feel  queasy.” 

Oh,  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live, 

When  he  had  learned  it, 

When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give ! 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
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Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts — 

Fancy  the  fabric 

Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 
Ere  mortar  dab  brick ! 

(Here’s  the  town-gate  reached;  there’s  the  market-place 
Gaping  before  us.) 

Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace 
(Hearten  our  chorus  f) 

That  before  living  he’d  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning: 

Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 
Use  for  our  earning. 

Others  mistrust  and  say,  “but  time  escapes ! 

Live  now  or  never  !” 

He  said,  “What’s  time?  Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes 
Man  has  Forever.” 

Back  to  his  book  then :  deeper  drooped  his  head : 
Calculus  racked  him : 

Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lead: 

Tussis  attacked  him. 

“Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest!” — not  he! 

(Caution  redoubled! 

Step  two  abreast,  the  way  winds  narrowly!) 

Not  a  whit  troubled, 

Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first, 

Fierce  as  a  dragon 

He  (soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst) 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 

Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 

Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain  ! 

Was  it  not  great?  did  not  he  throw  on  God 
(He  loves  the  burthen) — 

God’s  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  earthen  ? 
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Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 
Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 

He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment. 

He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — heaven’s  success 
Found,  or  earth’s  failure: 

“Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?”  He  answered  “Yes! 
Hence  with  life’s  pale  lure !” 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 

This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred’s  soon  hit : 

This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 

That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him ! 

This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  him. 

So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife, 

Ground  he  at  grammar; 

Still,  thro’  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 

He  settled  Hoti’s  business — let  it  be  ! — 

Properly  based  Oun — 

Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

Well,  here’s  the  platform,  here’s  the  proper  place: 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 

All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews ! 

Here’s  the  top-peak;  the  multitude  below 
Live,  for  they  can,  there: 

This  man  decided  not  to  Live,  but  Know — 

Bury  this  man  there? 

Here — here’s  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form, 
Lightnings  are  loosened, 
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Stars  come  and  go  !  Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 
Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects: 

Loftily  lying, 

Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 
Living  and  dying. 


THE  BISHOP  ORDERS  HIS  TOMB  AT  ST. 
PRAXED’S  CHURCH 

ROME,  15 — 

Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity! 

Draw  round  my  bed:  is  Anselm  keeping  hack? 

Nephews — sons  mine  ...  ah  God,  1  know  not!  Well — 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once, 

Old  Gandolph  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 

What’s  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside, 

Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since, 

And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves, 

And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world’s  a  dream. 

Life,  how  and  what  is  it?  As  here  I  lie 
In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees, 

Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
“Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?”  Peace,  peace  seems  all. 

St.  Praxed’s  ever  was  the  church  for  peace; 

And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.  I  fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know : 

— Old  Gandolph  cozened  me  despite  my  care; 

Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  corner  South 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same ! 

Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o’  the  epistle  side, 

And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats, 

And  up  into  the  airy  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam’s  sure  to  lurk : 

And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there, 

And  ’neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest, 
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With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 

The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands : 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse. 

— Old  Gandolph  with  his  paltry  onion-stone, 

Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him!  True  peach, 

Rosy  and  flawless :  how  I  earned  the  prize ! 

Draw  close :  that  conflagration  of  my  church 
— What  then?  So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were  missed! 
My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  my  death  ?  Go  dig 
The  white-grape  vineyard  where  the  oil-press  stood, 

Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink, 

And  if  ye  find.  .  .  .  Ah,  God,  I  know  not,  1 !  .  .  . 

Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fig-leaves  soft, 

And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 

Some  lump,  ah,  God,  of  lapis  lazuli,  v 
Big  as  a  Jew’s  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 

Blue  as  a  vein  o’er  the  Madonna’s  breast.  .  .  . 

Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all, 

That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath, 

So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees, 

Like  God  the  Father’s  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay, 

For  Gandolph  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst ! 

Swift  as  a  weaver’s  shuttle  fleet  our  years; 

Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he? 

Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons?  Black — 

’Twas  ever  antique-black  I  meant !  How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath? 

The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 

Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 

The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph’s  last  garment  off, 

And  Moses  with  the  tables  .  .  .  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not !  What  do  they  whisper  thee, 

Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm?  Ah,  ye  hope 
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To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 
Bricked  o’er  with  beggar’s  mouldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at! 

Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me — all  of  jasper,  then  ! 

’Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas! 

One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut, 

There’s  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 

And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed’s  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts, 

And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs? 

— That’s  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 

Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully’s  every  word, 

No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf’s  second  line — 

Tully,  my  masters?  Ulpian  serves  his  need! 

And  then  how  I  shall  lie  thro’  centuries, 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke  ! 

For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night, 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 

I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook, 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point, 
And  let  the  bedclothes,  for  a  mortcloth,  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor’s-work : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thoughts 
Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears, 

About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life, 

And  this  life  too,  popes,  cardinals  and  priests, 

Saint  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes, 

And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day, 

And  marble’s  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 

— Aha,  elucescehat  quoth  our  friend? 

No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best ! 

Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 

All  lapis,  all,  sons !  Else  I  give  the  Pope 
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My  villas!  Will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart? 

Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard’s  quick, 

They  glitter  like  your  mother’s  for  my  soul, 

Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze. 

Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 
With  grapes,  and  add  a,  vizor  and  a  Term,  _ 

And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 
That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus  down, 

To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 

Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 

“Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?”  There,  leave  me,  there! 

For  ye  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude 

To  death — ye  wish  it — God,  ye  wish  it !  Stone — 

Gritstone,  a-crumble !  Clammy  squares  which  sweat 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 

And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world ! 

Well,  go  !  I  bless  ye.  Fewer  tapers  there, 

But  in  a  row:  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 
— Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants, 

And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers — 

Old  Gandolf  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 

As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 

(called  “the  faultless  painter”) 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 

No,  my  Lucrezia !  bear  with  me  for  once : 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 

You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 
I’ll  work  then  for  your  friend’s  friend,  never  fear, 
Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.  Will  it?  tenderly? 

Oh,  I’ll  content  him, — but  to-morrow,  Love! 
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I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think, 

This  evening  more  than  usual :  and  it  seems 
As  if — forgive  now— should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  window,  with  your  hand  in  mine, 

And  look  a  half  hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.  Let  us  try. 
To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this! 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man’s  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don’t  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;  you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require: 

It  saves  a  model.  So !  keep  looking  so — 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds ! 

—How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there !  oh,  so  sweet — 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody’s  moon, 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his, 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks — no  one’s :  very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile?  why,  there’s  my  picture  ready  made, 
There’s  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony ! 

A  common  grayness  silvers  everything, — 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 
— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That’s  gone,  you  know) — but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole. 

There’s  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top; 
That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden;  days  decrease, 
And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything. 

Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape, 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 
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A  twilight-piece.  Love,  we  are  in  God’s  hand. 

How  strange  now,  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead; 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are ! 

I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter :  let  it  lie  ! 

This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head — 

All  that’s  behind  us !  You  don’t  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art, 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak : 

And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  is  the  thing,  Love !  so  such  things  should  be — 
Behold  Madonna  ! — I  am  bold  to  say. 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know. 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 

Do  easily,  too— when  I  say,  perfectly, 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps :  yourself  are  judge, 

Who  listened  to  the  Legate’s  talk  last  week; 

And  just  as  much  they  used  to  sdy  in  France. 

At  any  rate  ’tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 

No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that’s  long  past : 

I  do  what  many  dream  of,  all  their  lives, 

— Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing.  I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 

Who  strive — you  don’t  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, — 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 

(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  less! 

Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia:  I  am  judged. 

There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 

In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain. 
Heart,  or  whate’er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman’s  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that’s  shut  to  me, 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 

Tho’  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 
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My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  men !  at  a  word — 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men’s  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.  Somebody  remarks 
Morello’s  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that?  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care? 

Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what’s  a  heaven  for?  All  is  silver-gray, 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art:  the  worse! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain, 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
“Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself, 

Our  head  would  have  o’erlooked  the  world!”  No  doubt. 
Yonder’s  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 

(’Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  thro’  his  art — for  it  gives  way; 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing’s  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak :  its  soul  is  right, 

He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it : 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me!  And  wherefore  out? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you ! 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think — 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times, 

But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 
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The  fowler’s  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare — 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind ! 
Some  women  do  so.  Had  the  mouth  there  urged 
“God  and  the  glory !  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo ! 

Rafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  all  three!” 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.  So  it  seems: 

Perhaps  not.  All  is  as  God  over-rules. 

Besides,  incentives  come  from  the  soul’s  self; 

The  rest  avail  not.  Why  do  I  need  you? 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive : 

Yet  the  will’s  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.  At  the  end, 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 

’Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 

That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 

Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day, 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside ; 

But  they  speak  sometimes ;  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak !  That  Francis,  that  first  time. 
And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau ! 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael’s  daily  wear, 

In  that  humane  great  monarch’s  golden  look, — 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth’s  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 

The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 

All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 
And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond. 
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This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days? 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know — 
’Tis  done  and  past;  ’twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 

Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray: 

And  I’m  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 
How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there;  since 
I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair’s  gold, 
You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine ! 

“Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 

The  Roman’s  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  still  the  other’s  Virgin  was  his  wife — ” 

Men  will  excuse  me.  I  am  glad  to  judge 
Both  pictures  in  your  presence ;  clearer  grows 
My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  .  .  . 
(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 
Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

“Friend,  there’s  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 
Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how, 
Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 
As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 
Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours !” 

To  Rafael’s! — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go ! 
Ay,  but  the  soul !  he’s  Rafael !  rub  it  out ! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those?) 
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If  really  there  was  such  a  chance  so  lost, — 

Is,  whether  you’re — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.  And  you  smile  indeed! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour!  Another  smile? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now ;  there’s  a  star ; 

Morello’s  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall. 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 

Come  from  the  window,  love, — come  in,  at  last, 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.  God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oft  at  nights 
When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with ! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.  Must  you  go  ? 

That  Cousin  here  again?  he  waits  outside? 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me?  Those  loans? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  you  smiled  for  that? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me !  have  you  more  to  spend? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 
Are  left  me,  work’s  my  ware,  and  what’s  it  worth? 
I’ll  pay  my  fancy.  Only  let  me  sit 
The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin’s  face, 

Not  yours  this  time !  I  want  you  at  my  side 
To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you?  To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 
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To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin’s  freak.  Beside, 

What’s  better  and  what’s  all  I  care  about. 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff ! 

Love,  does  that  please  you?  Ah,  but  what  does  he, 
The  Cousin !  what  does  he  to  please  you  more  ? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 

I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less. 

Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 

The  very  wrong  to  Francis! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 

And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 

My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 

Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich !  Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 

They  were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died 
And  I  have  laboured  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.  Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try ! 

No  doubt,  there’s  something  strikes  a  balance.  Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 

This  must  suffice  me  here.  What  would  one  have? 

In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel’s  reed, 

For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 

While  I  have  mine !  So — still  they  overcome 
Because  there’s  still  Lucrezia, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin’s  whistle !  Go,  my  Love. 


PROTUS 

Among  these  latter  busts  we  count  by  scores, 
Half-emperors  and  quarter-emperors, 

Each  with  his  bay-leaf  fillet,  loose-thonged  vest, 
Loric  and  low-browed  Gorgon  on  the  breast, — 
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One  loves  a  baby  face,  with  violets  there, 

Violets  instead  of  laurel  in  the  hair, 

As  those  were  all  the  little  locks  could  bear. 

Now  read  here,  “Protus  ends  a  period 
Of  empery  beginning  with  a  god; 

Born  in  the  porphyry  chamber  at  Byzant, 

Queens  by  his  cradle,  proud  and  ministrant: 

And  if  he  quickened  breath  there,  ’twould  like  fire 
Pantingly  thro’  the  dim  vast  realm  transpire. 

A  fame  that  he  was  missing,  spread  afar : 

The  world  from  its  four  corners  rose  in  war, 

Till  he  was  borne  out  on  a  balcony 
To  pacify  the  world  when  it  should  see. 

The  captains  ranged  before  him,  one,  his  hand 
Made  baby  points  at,  gained  the  chief  command. 
And  day  by  day  more  beautiful  he  grew 
In  shape,  all  said,  in  feature  and  in  hue, 

While  young  Greek  sculptors  gazing  on  the  child 
Became  with  old  Greek  sculpture  reconciled. 

Already  sages  laboured  to  condense 
In  easy  tomes  a  life’s  experience: 

And  artists  took  grave  counsel  to  impart 
In  one  breath  and  one  hand-sweep,  all  their  art, 
To  make  his  graces  prompt  as  blossoming 
Of  plentifully-watered  palms  in  spring: 

Since  well  beseems  it,  whoso  mounts  the  throne, 
For  beauty,  knowledge,  strength,  should  stand  alone, 
And  mortals  love  the  letters  of  his  name.” 


— Stop  !  Have  you  turned  two  pages  ?  Still  the  same. 
New  reign,  same  date.  The  scribe  goes  on  to  say 
How  that  same  year,  on  such  a  month  and  day, 

“John  the  Pannonian,  groundedly  believed 
A  blacksmith’s  bastard,  whose  hard  hand  reprieved 
The  Empire  from  its  fate  the  year  before, — 

Came,  had  a  mind  to  take  the  crown,  and  wore 
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The  same  for  six  years  (during  which  the  Huns 
Kept  off  their  fingers  from  us),  till  his  sons 
Put  something  in  his  liquor” — and  so  forth. 

Then  a  new  reign.  Stay — “Take  at  its  just  worth” 
(Subjoins  an  annotator)  “what  I  give 
As  hearsay.  Some  think,  John  let  Protus  live 
And  slip  away.  ’Tis  said,  he  reached  man’s  age 
At  some  blind  northern  court ;  made,  first  a  page, 

Then  tutor  to  the  children;  last,  of  use 
About  the  hunting  stables.  I  deduce 
He  wrote  the  little  tract  ‘On  worming  dogs,’ 

Whereof  the  name  in  sundry  catalogues 
Is  extant  yet.  A  Protus  of  the  race 
Is  rumoured  to  have  died  a  monk  in  Thrace, — 

And,  if  the  same,  he  reached  senility.” 

Here’s  John  the  Smith’s  rough-hammered  head.  Great 
eye, 

Gross  jaw  and  griped  lips  do  what  granite  can 
To  give  you  the  crown-grasper.  What  a  man! 


MY  LAST  DUCHESS 

FERRARA 

That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf’s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will  ’t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  I  said' 
“Fra  Pandolf”  by  design:  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  wrould  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 
How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
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Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  ’twas  not 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  cheek:  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  “Her  mantle  laps 
Oyer  my  lady’s  wrist  toe  much,”  or  “Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:”  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate’er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  ’twas  all  one !  My  favour  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men, — good !  but  thanked 
Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody’s  gift.  Who’d  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  “Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss, 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark” — and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

—E’en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.  Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 

Whene’er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I  gave  commands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will  ’t  please  you  rise?  We’ll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master’s  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
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Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter’s  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we’ll  go 
Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me 


PORPHYRIA’S  LOVER 

i 

The  rain  set  early  in  to-night, 

The  sullen  wind  was  soon  awake, 

It  tore  the  elm-tops  down  for  spite, 

And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake : 

I  listened  with  heart  fit  to  break. 

ii 

When  glided  in  Porphyria ;  straight 
She  shut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm, 

And  kneeled  and  made  the  cheerless  grate 
Blaze  up,  and  all  the  cottage  warm; 

Which  done,  she  rose,  and  from  her  form 

hi 

Withdrew  the  dripping  cloak  and  shawl, 

And  laid  her  soiled  gloves  by,  untied 
Pier  hat  and  let  the  damp  hair  fall, 

And,  last,  she  sat  down  by  my  side 
And  called  me.  When  no  voice  replied, 

IV 

She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist, 

And  made  her  smooth  white  shoulder  bare, 
And  all  her  yellow  hair  displaced, 

And,  stooping,  made  my  cheek  lie  there, 
And  spread,  o’er  all,  her  yellow  hair, 
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Murmuring  how  she  loved  me — she 
Too  weak,  for  all  her  heart’s  endeavour, 
To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 
From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever, 
And  give  herself  to  me  for  ever. 

VI 

But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail, 

Nor  could  to-night’s  gay  feast  restrain 
A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pale 
For  love  of  her,  and  all  in  vain: 

So,  she  was  come  thro’  wind  and  rain. 

VII 

Be  sure  I  looked  up  at  her  eyes 
Happy  and  proud ;  at  last  I  knew 
Porphyria  worshiped  me ;  surprise 
Made  my  heart  swell,  and  still  it  grew 
While  I  debated  what  to  do. 

VIII 

That  moment  she  was  mine,  mine,  fair. 
Perfectly  pure  and  good:  I  found 
A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 
In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 
Three  times  her  little  throat  around, 

IX 

And  strangled  her.  No  pain  felt  she; 

I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 

As  a  shut  bud  that  holds  a  bee, 

I  warily  oped  her  lids:  again 
Laughed  the  blue  eyes  without  a  stain. 
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And  I  untightened  next  the  tress 
About  her  neck ;  her  cheek  once  more 
Blushed  bright  beneath  my  burning  kiss: 

I  propped  her  head  up  as  before. 

Only,  this  time  my  shoulder  bore 

XI 

Her  head,  which  droops  upon  it  still: 

The  smiling  rosy  little  head, 

So  glad  it  has  its  utmost  will, 

That  all  it  scorned  at  once  is  fled, 

And  I,  its  love,  am  gained  instead ! 

XII 

Porphyria’s  love :  she  guessed  not  how 
Her  darling  one  wish  would  be  heard. 
And  thus  we  sit  together  now. 

And  all  night  long  we  have  not  stirred, 
And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word ! 


INSTANS  TYRANNUS 

i 

Of  the  million  or  two,  more  or  less, 
I  rule  and  possess, 

One  man,  for  some  cause  undefined, 
Was  least  to  my  mind. 

ii 

I  struck  him,  he  grovelled  of  course — 
For,  what  was  his  force? 
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I  pinned  him  to  earth  with  my  weight 
And  persistence  of  hate; 

And  he  lay,  would  not  moan,  would  not  curse, 
As  his  lot  might  be  worse. 

III 

“Were  the  object  less  mean,  would  he  stand 
At  the  swing  of  my  hand ! 

For  obscurity  helps  him,  and  blots 
The  hole  where  he  squats.” 

So  I  set  my  five  wits  on  the  stretch 
To  enveigle  the  wretch. 

All  in  vain  !  Gold  and  jewels  I  threw, 

Still  he  crouched  there  perdue  ; 

I  tempted  his  blood  and  his  flesh. 

Hid  in  roses  my  mesh, 

Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon’s  best  spilth : 

Still  he  kept  to  his  filth. 

IV 

Had  he  kith  now  or  kin,  were  access 
To  his  heart,  did  I  press: 

Just  a  son  or  a  mother  to  seize! 

No  such  booty  as  these. 

Were  it  simply  a  friend  to  pursue 
’Mid  my  million  or  two, 

Who  could  pay  me,  in  person  or  pelf, 

What  he  owes  me  himself! 

No:  I  could  not  but  smile  thro’  my  chafe: 

For  the  fellow  lay  safe 

As  his  mates  do,  the  midge  and  the  nit, 

— Thro’  minuteness,  to  wit. 

v 

Then  a  humour  more  great  took  its  place 
At  the  thought  of  his  face: 
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The  droop,  the  low  cares  of  the  mouth, 
The  trouble  uncouth 
Twixt  the  brows,  all  that  air  one  is  fain 
To  put  out  of  its  pain. 

And,  “no  !”  I  admonished  myself, 

“Is  one  mocked  by  an  elf, 

Is  one  baffled  by  toad  or  by  rat? 

The  gravamen’s  in  that ! 

How  the  lion,  who  crouches  to  suit 
His  back  to  my  foot, 

Would  admire  that  I  stand  in  debate! 
But  the  small  turns  the  great 
If  it  vexes  you, — that  is  the  thing! 

Toad  or  rat  vex  the  king? 

Tho’  I  waste  half  my  realm  to  unearth 
Toad  or  rat,  ’tis  well  worth!” 

VI 

So,  I  soberly  laid  my  last  plan 
To  extinguish  the  man. 

Round  his  creep-hole,  with  never  a  break 
Ran  my  fires  for  his  sake; 

Overhead,  did  my  thunder  combine 
With  my  under-ground  mine: 

Till  I  looked  from  my  labour  content 
To  enjoy  the  event. 


VII 

When  sudden  .  .  .  how  think  ye,  the  end? 
Did  I  say  “without  friend”? 

Say  rather,  from  marge  to  blue  marge 
The  whole  sky  grew  his  targe 
With  the  sun’s  self  for  visible  boss, 

While  an  Arm  ran  across 

Which  the  earth  heaved  beneath  like  a  breast 

Where  the  wretch  was  safe  pressed ! 
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Do  you  see?  Just  my  vengeance  complete, 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet, 

Stood  erect,  caught  at  God’s  skirts,  and  prayed ! 
— So,  I  was  afraid ! 

CONFESSIONS 

I 

What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 

“Now  that  I  come  to  die, 

Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears?” 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I ! 

II 

What  I  viewed  there  once,  what  I  view  again 
Where  the  physic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table’s  edge, — is  a  suburb  lane, 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

hi 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do, 

From  a  house  you  could  descry 
O’er  the  garden-wall :  is  the  curtain  blue 
Or  green  to  a  healthy  eye? 

IV 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the  old  June  weather 
Blue  above  lane  and  wall ; 

And  that  farthest  bottle  labeled  “Ether” 

Is  the  house  o’er-topping  all. 

V 

At  a  terrace,  somewhere  near  the  stopper, 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 

A  girl :  I  know,  sir,  it’s  improper, 

My  poor  mind’s  out  of  tune. 
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Only,  there  was  a  way  .  .  .  you  crept 
Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyes  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except : 

They  styled  their  house  “The  Lodge.” 

VII 

What  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane? 

But,  by  creeping  very  close, 

With  the  good  wall’s  help, — their  eyes  might  strain 
And  stretch  themselves  to  Oes, 

VIII 

Yet  never  catch  her  and  me  together, 

As  she  left  the  attic,  there, 

By  the  rim  of  the  bottle  labeled  “Ether,” 

And  stole  from  stair  to  stair, 

IX 

And  stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  gate.  Alas, 

We  loved,  sir — used  to  meet: 

How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was — 

But  then,  how  it  was  sweet ! 


THE  LOST  MISTRESS 

i 

All’s  over,  then;  does  truth  sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes? 

Hark,  ’tis  the  sparrow’s  good-night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves ! 
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And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 

I  noticed  that,  to-day; 

One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully: 

You  know  the  red  turns  gray. 

in 

To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest? 

May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine? 

Mere  friends  are  we, — well,  friends  the  merest 
Keep  much  that  I  resign: 

IV 

For  each  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Tho’  I  keep  with  heart’s  endeavour, — 

Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back, 
Tho’  it  stay  in  my  soul  for  ever ! — 

v 

Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 

I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 
Or  so  very  little  longer ! 

THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 

i 

I  said — Then,  dearest,  since  ’tis  so, 

Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 

Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails, 

Since  all,  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails, 

Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be — 
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My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thankfulness! 

Take  back  the  hope  you  gave, — I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 

— And  this  beside,  if  you  will  not  blame, 

Your  leave  for  one  more  last  ride  with  me. 

ii 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers; 

Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  demurs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 

Fixed  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 

With  life  or  death  in  the  balance :  right ! 

The  blood  replenished  me  again; 

My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain: 

I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride, 

So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night? 

hi 

Hush !  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 
All  billowy-bosomed,  over-bowed 
By  many  benedictions — sun’s 
And  moon’s  and  evening  star’s  at  once — 

And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best, 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  star-shine  too, 

Down  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  near, 

Till  flesh  must  fade,  for  heaven  was  here! — 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered — joy  and  fear! 
Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  my  breast. 

IV 

Then  we  began  to  ride.  My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  long-cramped  scroll 
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Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

Past  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this, 

So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss. 

Might  she  have  .loved  me?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell ! 

Where  had  I  been  now  if  the  worst  befell? 
And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 


Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds? 

Why,  all  men  strive  and  who  succeeds? 

We  rode;  it  seemed  my  spirit  flew, 

Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  world  rushed  by  on  either  side. 

I  thought, — All  labour,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 

Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  done,  the  undone  vast, 

This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful  past! 
I  hoped  she  would  love  me ;  here  we  ride. 

VI 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared? 

What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  been? 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen? 

We  ride  and  I  see  her  bosom  heave. 

There’s  many  a  crown  for  who  can  reach. 
Ten  lines,  a  statesman’s  life  in  each ! 

The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  bones, 

A  soldier’s  doing!  what  atones? 

They  scratch  his  name  on  the  Abbey-stones. 
My  riding  is  better,  by  their  leave. 
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VII 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet?  Well, 

Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tell 
What  we  felt  only;  you  expressed 
You  hold  things  beautiful  the  best, 

And  pace  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by  side. 
’Tis  something,  nay,  ’tis  much :  but  then, 
Have  you  yourself  what’s  best  for  men? 
Are  you — poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time — 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 
Than  we  who  never  have  turned  a  rhyme? 
Sing,  riding’s  a  joy!  For  me,  I  ride. 

VIII 

And  you,  great  sculptor — so,  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave, 

And  that’s  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn ! 

You  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine? 

What,  man  of  music,  you  grown  gray 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say, 

Is  this  your  sole  praise  from  a  friend, 
“Greatly  his  opera’s  strains  intend, 

But  in  music  we  know  how  fashions  end  !” 

I  gave  my  youth ;  but  we  ride,  in  fine. 

IX 

Who  knows  what’s  fit  for  us  ?  Had  fate 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being — had  I  signed  the  bond — 

Still  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 

Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried. 
This  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 

This  glory-garland  round  my  soul, 
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Could  I  descry  such?  Try  and  test! 

I  sink  back  shuddering  from  the  quest. 

Earth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem  best? 
Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this  ride. 


x 

And  yet — she  has  not  spoke  so  long ! 
What  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life’s  best,  with  our  eyes  upturned 
Whither  life’s  flower  is  first  discerned, 
We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide? 
What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 

With  life  for  ever  old  yet  new, 

Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 

The  instant  made  eternity, — 

And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride? 


APPARITIONS 

1 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 
Till,  that  May-morn, 

Blue  ran  the  flash  across: 
Violets  were  born ! 


11 

Sky — what  a  scowl  of  cloud 
Till,  near  and  far, 

Ray  on  ray  split  the  shroud: 
Splendid,  a  star ! 
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World — how  it  walled  about 
Life  with  disgrace 
Till  God’s  own  smile  came  out: 
That  was  thy  face  ! 


MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

i 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 

As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  i’  the  slushy  sand. 


ii 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro’  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each ! 


PARTING  AT  MORNING 

Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain’s  rim : 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 

And  the  need  of  a  world  pf  men  for  me. 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 
1 

Where  the  quiet-coloured  end  of  evening  smiles. 
Miles  and  miles, 

On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle  homeward  thro’  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 
As  they  crop — 

Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 

Of  our  country’s  very  capital,  its  prince, 

Ages  since, 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 
Peace  or  war. 


11 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 

As  you  see, 

To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 
From  the  hills 

Intersect  and  give  a  name  to  (else  they  run 
Into  one), 

Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 
Up  like  fires 

O’er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 
Bounding  all, 

Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed 
Twelve  abreast. 


hi 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 
Never  was ! 

Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o’erspreads 
And  embeds 
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Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone — 

Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 
Long  ago ; 

Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread  of  shame 
Struck  them  tame; 

And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 
Bought  and  sold. 


IV 

Now, — the  single  little  turret  that  remains 
On  the  plains, 

By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 
Overscored, 

While  the  patching  houseleek’s  head  of  blossom  winks 
Through  the  chinks — 

Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 
Sprang  sublime, 

And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced 
As  they  raced, 

And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 
Viewed  the  games. 


v 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-coloured  eve 
Smiles  to  leave 

To  their  folding,  all  our  many  tinkling  fleece 
In  such  peace, 

And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  grey 
Melt  away — 

That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 
Waits  me  there 

In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 
For  the  goal, 

When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breathless, 
dumb, 

Till  I  come. 
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VI 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 

All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  glades, 
Colonnades, 

All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — and  then 
All  the  men ! 

When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 
Either  hand 

On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 
Of  my  face, 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 
Each  on  each. 


VII 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 
South  and  North, 

And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 
As  the  sky, 

Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — 
Gold,  of  course. 

Oh  heart !  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  burns ! 
Earth’s  returns 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise,  and  sin! 

Shut  them  in, 

With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest ! 
Love  is  best. 


ONE  WORD  MORE 

There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women 
Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finish’d  ! 

Take  them,  Love,  the  book  and  me  together. 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 
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Rafael  made  a  century  of  sonnets, 

Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volume 
Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  us’d  to  draw  Madonnas : 

These,  the  world  might  view — but  One,  the  volume. 
Who  that  one,  you  ask?  Your  heart  instructs  you. 
Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime? 

Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets, 

Die,  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  pillow 
Where  it  lay  in  place  of  Rafael’s  glory, 

Rafael’s  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving — 

Cheek,  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a  painter’s, 

Rafael’s  cheek,  her  love  had  turn’d  a  poet’s? 

You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume, 

(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) 

Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael, 

Would  we  not?  than  wonder  at  Madonnas — 

Her,  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,  Foligno, 

Her,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision, 

Her,  that's  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre — 

Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle. 

You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 

Guido  Reni  like  his  own  eye’s  apple 
Guarded  long  the  treasure  book  and  lov’d  it. 

Guido  Reni  dying,  all  Bologna 

Cried,  and  the  world  cried  with  it,  “Ours — the  treasure 
Suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it  vanished. 

Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel: 

Whom  to  please?  You  whisper  “Beatrice.” 

While  he  mus’d  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it, 

(Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 

Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipp’d  for, 

When  his  left  hand  i’  the  hair  o’  the  wicked, 

Back  he  held  the  brow  and  prick’d  its  stigma, 

Bit  into  the  live  man’s  flesh  for  parchment, 
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Loos'd  him,  laugh’d  to  see  the  writing  rankle, 

Let  the  wretch  go  festering  thro’  Florence) — 

Dante,  who  lov’d  well  because  he  hated, 

Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 

Dante  standing,  studying  his  angel, — 

In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 

Says  he — “Certain  people  of  importance” 

(Such  he  gave  his  daily,  dreadful  line  to) 

Enter’d  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet. 

Says  the  poet — “Then  I  stopp’d  my  painting.” 

You  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel, 

Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 

Would  we  not? — than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 

You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 

While  he  mus’d  on  love  and  Beatrice, 

While  he  soften’d  o’er  his  outlin’d  angel, 

In  they  broke,  those  “people  of  importance:” 

We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  forever. 

What  of  Rafael’s  sonnets,  Dante’s  picture? 

This :  no  artist  lives  and  loves  that  longs  not 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  One  only, 

(Ah,  the  prize!)  to  find  his  love  a  language 
Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient — 

Using  nature  that’s  an  art  to  others. 

Not,  this  one  time,  art  that’s  turn’d  his  nature. 

Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving, 

None  but  would  forego  his  proper  dowry, — 

Does  he  paint?  he  fain  would  write  a  poem, — 

Does  he  write  ?  he  fain  would  paint  a  picture, 

Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist’s, 

Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  One  only, 

So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist, 

Save  the  man’s  joy,  miss  the  artist’s  sorrow. 

Wherefore?  Heaven’s  gift  takes  earth’s  abatement! 
He  who  smites  the  rock  and  spreads  the  water 
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Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath  him, 

Even  he,  the  minute  makes  immortal, 

Proves,  perchance,  his  mortal  in  the  minute, 

Desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in  doing, 

While  he  smites,  how  can  he  but  remember, 

So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril, 

When  they  stood  and  mock’d — “Shall  smiting  help  us?” 
When  they  drank  and  sneer’d — “A  strike  is  easy !” 

When  they  wip’d  their  mouths  and  went  their  journey, 
Throwing  him  for  thanks — “But  drouth  was  pleasant.” 

Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual  triumph ; 

Thus  the  doing  savors  of  disrelish; 

Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somewhat; 
O’er-importun’d  brows  becloud  the  mandate, 

Carelessness  or  consciousness,  the  gesture. 

For  he  bears  an  ancient  wrong  about  him, 

Sees  and  knows  again  those  phalanx’d  faces, 

Hears,  yet  one  time  more,  the  ’custom’d  prelude — 

“How  shouldst  thou,  of  all  men,  smite,  and  save  us?” 
Guesses  what  is  like  to  prove  the  sequel — 

“Egypt’s  flesh-pots — nay,  the  drought  was  better.” 

Oh,  the  crowd  must  have  emphatic  warrant ! 

Theirs,  the  Sinai-forehead’s  cloven  brilliance, 
Right-arm’s  rod-sweep,  tongue’s  imperial  fiat. 

Never  dares  the  man  put  off  the  prophet. 

Did  he  love  one  face  from  out  the  thousands 
(Were  she  Jethro’s  daughter,  white  and  wifely, 

Were  she  but  the  Aithiopian  bondslave). 

He  would  envy  yon  dumb  patient  camel, 

Keeping  a  reserve  of  scanty  water 
Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert; 

Ready  in  the  desert  to  deliver 
(Kneeling  down  to  let  his  breast  be  open’d) 

Hoard  and  life  together  for  his  mistress. 
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I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 

Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues, 

Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me ; 

So  it  seems :  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me; 

Verse  and.  nothing  else,  have  I  to  give  you. 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing — 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own,  Love! 

Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  us — 

Shade  so  finely  touch’d,  love’s  sense  must  seize  it. 
Take  these  lines,  look  lovingly  and  nearly, 

Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last  time. 

He  who  works  in  fresco,  steals  a  hair-brush, 

Curbs  the  liberal  hand,  subservient  proudly, 

Cramps  his  spirit,  crowds  its  all  in  little, 

Makes  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar, 

Fills  his  lady’s  missal-marge  with  flowerets. 

He  who  blows  thro’  bronze,  may  breathe  thro’  silver, 
Fitly  serenade  a  slumbrous  princess. 

He  who  writes,  may  write  for  once,  as  I  do. 

Love,  you  saw  me  gather  men  and  women, 

Live  or  dead  or  fashion’d  by  my  fancy, 

Enter  each  and  all,  and  use  their  service, 

Speak  from  every  mouth, — the  speech,  a  poem. 
Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 

Hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving: 

I  am  mine  and  yours — the  rest  be  all  men’s, 

Karshook,  Cleon,  Norbert  and  the  fifty. 

Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  true  person, 

Not  as  Lippo,  Roland  or  Andrea, 

Though  the  fruit  of  speech  be  just  this  sentence — 
Pray  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and  women, 

Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finish’d; 

Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  also ! 

Poor  the  speech ;  be  how  I  speak,  for  all  things. 
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Not  but  that  you  know  me  !  Lo,  the  moon’s  self ! 

Here  in  London,  yonder  late  in  Florence, 

Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrice-transfigur’d. 

Curving  on  a  sky  imbrued  with  color, 

Drifted  over  Fiesole  by  twilight, 

Came  she,  our  new  crescent  of  a  hair’s-breadth. 

Full  she  flar’d  it,  lamping  Samminiato, 

Rounder  ’twixt  the  cypresses,  and  rounder, 

Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 

Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  impoverish’d, 

Hard  to  greet,  she  traverses  the  house-roofs, 

Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver, 

Goes  dispiritedly, — glad  to  finish. 

What,  there’s  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy? 

Nay — for  if  that  moon  could  love  a  mortal, 

Use,  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a  fancy) 

All  her  magic  (’tis  the  old  sweet  mythos) 

She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman,  steersman — 
Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace, 

Blind  to  Galileo  on  his  turret, 

Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats — him,  even ! 

Think,  the  wonder  of  the  moonstruck  mortal — 

When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in  heaven, 

Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better? 

Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  iceberg 
Swimming  full  upon  the  ship  it  founders, 

Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  splinter’d  crystals? 

Proves  she  as  the  pav’d-work  of  a  sapphire 
Seen  by  Moses  when  he  climb’d  the  mountain? 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
Climb’d  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 

Stand  upon  the  pav’d  work  of  a  sapphire. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 

Shone  the  stone,  the  sapphire  of  that  pav’d-work, 

When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also ! 

What  were  seen?  None  knows,  none  ever  shall  know. 
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Only  this  is  sure — the  sight  were  other, 

Not  the  moon’s  same  side,  horn  late  in  Florence, 
Dying  now  impoverish’d  here  in  London. 

God  be  thank’d,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

This  I  say  of  me,  but  think  of  you,  Love ! 

This  to  you — yourself  my  moon  of  poets! 

Ah,  but  that’s  the  world’s  side — there’s  the  wonder — 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know  you. 
There  in  turn  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  you, 

Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it. 

But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out  them, 

Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 

Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undream’d  of, 

Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 

Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 

Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it, 

Drew  one  angel — borne,  see,  on  my  bosom. 


PROSPICE 

Fear  death? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place, 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 
The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 
And  the  barriers  fall, 
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Tho’  a  battle’s  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 

No  !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute’s  at  end, 

And  the  elements’  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 
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V/ 

THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away; 

Down  and  away  below  ! 

Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 

Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 

Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow ; 

Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 

Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  us  away ! 

This  way,  this  way  ! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go, — 

Call  once  yet ! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know, — 

“Margaret !  Margaret !” 

Children’s  voices  should  be  dear 
(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother’s  ear; 
Children’s  voices,  wild  with  pain, — 

Surely  she  will  come  again ! 

Call  her  once,  and  come  away; 

This  way,  this  way  ! 

“Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay ! 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret.” 
Margaret !  Margaret ! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down; 

Call  no  more  1 

One  last  look  at  the  white-walled  town, 
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And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  shore; 

Then  come  down ! 

She  will  not  come,  though  you  call  all  day; 

Come  away,  come  away  ! 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay, — 

In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 

Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 

The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell? 

Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 

Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 

Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 

Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 

Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round, 

Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground; 

Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine, 

Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine; 

Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 

Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 

Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye? 

When  did  music  come  this  way? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me, 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  combed  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bell. 

She  sighed,  she  looked  up  through  the  clear  green  sea; 
She  said,  “I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 
In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

'Twill  be  Easter-time  in  the  world — ah  me! 

And  1  lose  my  poor  soul,  merman !  here  with  thee.” 

I  said,  ‘‘Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves; 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves !” 
She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
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Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone? 

“The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan; 

Long  prayers,”  I  said,  “in  the  world  they  say; 

Come!”  I  said;  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beqch,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white-walled  town; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was  still, 

To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their  prayers, 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains, 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 
She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her  clear; 

“Margaret,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here ! 

Dear  heart,”  I  said,  “we  are  long  alone; 

The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.” 

But,  ah !  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 

For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 

Loud  prays  the  priest;  shut  stands  the  door. 

Come  away,  children,  call  no  more ! 

Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more ! 

Down,  down,  down ! 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea! 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Hark  what  she  sings:  “O  joy,  O  joy, 

For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy ! 

For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well; 

For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun!” 

And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

Singing  most  joyfully, 

Till  the  spindle  drops  from  her  hand, 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 

She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 
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And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare; 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh, 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away,  children; 

Come,  children,  come  down  ! 

The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder; 

Lights  shine  in  the  town. 

She  will  start  from  her  slumber 
When  gusts  shake  the  door : 

She  will  hear  the  winds  howling, 

Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 

We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 

A  ceiling  of  amber, 

A  pavement  of  pearl. 

Singing,  “Here  came  a  mortal, 

But  faithless  was  she  ! 

And  alone  dwell  forever 
The  kings  of  the  sea.” 

But,  children,  at  midnight, 

When  soft  the  winds  blow, 

When  clear  falls  the  moonlight. 

When  spring-tides  are  low; 

When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  starred  with  broom, 

And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom; 

Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches, 

Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 

Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
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We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills, 

At  the  white  sleeping  town; 

At  the  church  on  the  hill-side, 

And  then  come  back  down, 

Singing,  “There  dwells  a  loved  one. 

But  cruel  is  she  ! 

She  left  lortely  forever 
The  kings  of  the  sea.” 

TO  MARGUERITE 

Yes!  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights, 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring, 
And  in  their  glens,  on  starry  nights, 

The  nightingales  divinely  sing; 

And  lovely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour, — 

Oh !  then  a  longing  like  despair 
Is  to  their  farthest  caverns  sent; 

For  surely  once,  they  feel,  we  were 
Parts  of  a  single  continent ! 

Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plain: 
Oh,  might  our  marges  meet  again ! 

Who  ordered  that  their  longing’s  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cooled? 
Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire? — 

A  God,  a  God  their  severance  ruled ! 

And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 
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PHILOMELA 

Hark  !  ah,  the  nightingale — 

The  tawny-throated ! 

Hark  !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst 
What  triumph  !  hark  !  what  pain  ! 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 

Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 

That  wild,  unquenched,  deep-sunken,  old-world  pain, 

Say,  will  it  never  heal? 

And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 

And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 

And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 

To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm? 


Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass, 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 

With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes 

The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister’s  shame? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 

Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 

Poor  fugitive,  the  feathery  change 

Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 

With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 

Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia, — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves  1 
Again — thou  hearest  ? 

Eternal  passion  ! 

Eternal  pain ! 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art  free. 

We  ask  and  ask.  Thou  smilest,  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.  For  the  loftiest  hill, 

Who  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foiled  searching  of  mortality; 

And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-schooled,  self-scanned,  self-honoured,  self-secure, 
Didst  tread  on  earth  unguessed  at. — Better  so ! 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow. 
Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 

At  this  vessel’s  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o’er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 
O’er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 

“Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calmed  me, 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end ! 

“Ah,  once  more,”  I  cried,  “ye  stars,  ye  waters, 

On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 

Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 

Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you !” 
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From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea’s  unquiet  way, 

In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer, — 
“Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?  Live  as  they. 

“Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them. 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 

These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

“And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll; 

For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

“Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God’s  other  works  may  be, 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 

These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see.” 

O  air-born  voice  !  long  since,  severely  clear, 

A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear, — 
“Resolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know,  that  he 
Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery !” 


PALLADIUM 

Set  where  the  upper  streams  of  Simois  flow, 

Was  the  Palladium,  high  ’mid  rock  and  wood; 

And  Hector  was  in  Ilium,  far  below, 

And  fought,  and  saw  it  not ;  but  there  it  stood ! 

It  stood,  and  sun  and  moonshine  rained  their  light 
On  the  pure  columns  of  its  glen-built  hall. 

Backward  and  forward  rolled  the  waves  of  fight 
Round  Troy;  but  while  this  stood,  Troy  could  not  fall. 
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So,  in  its  lovely  moonlight,  lives  the  soul. 

Mountains  surround  it,  and  sweet  virgin -air; 

Cold  plashing,  past  it,  crystal  waters  roll : 

We  visit  it  by  moments,  ah,  too  rare! 

Men  will  renew  the  battle  in  the  plain 
To-morrow:  red  with  blood  will  Xanthus  be; 

Hector  and  Ajax  will  be  there  again, 

Helen  will  come  upon  the  wall  to  see. 

Then  we  shall  rust  in  shade,  or  shine  in  strife, 

And  fluctuate  ’twixt  blind  hopes  and  blind  despairs. 
And  fancy  that  we  put  forth  all  our  life, 

And  never  know  how  with  the  soul  it  fares. 

Still  doth  the  soul,  from  its  lone  fastness  high, 
Upon  our  life  a  ruling  effluence  send; 

And  when  it  fails,  fight  as  we  will,  we  die; 

And,  while  it  lasts,  we  cannot  wholly  end. 


DOVER  BEACH 

The  sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  coast,  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand. 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air  ! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 

Listen  !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 
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Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it-  on  the  Aegean,  and  it  brought 
Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 
Of  human  misery:  we 
Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth’s  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT 

In  the  deserted,  moon-blanched  street, 

How  lonely  rings  the  echo  of  my  feet ! 

Those  windows,  which  I  gaze  at,  frown, 

Silent  and  white,  unopening  down, 

Repellent  as  the  world ;  but  see, 

A  break  between  the  housetops  shows 
The  moon !  and  lost  behind  her,  fading  dim 
Into  the  dewy  dark  obscurity 
Down  at  the  far  horizon’s  rim, 

Doth  a  whole  tract  of  heaven  disclose! 
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And  to  my  mind  the  thought 
Is  on  a  sudden  brought 
Of  a  past  night,  and  a  far  different  scene. 
Headlands  stood  out  into  the  moonlit  deep 
As  clearly  as  at  noon ; 

The  spring-tide’s  brimming  flow 
Heaved  dazzingly  between ; 

Houses,  with  long  white  sweep, 

Girdled  the  glistening  bay; 

Behind,  through  the  soft  air, 

The  blue  haze-cradled  mountains  spread  away. 
The  night  was  far  more  fair — 

But  the  same  restless  pacings  to  and  fro, 

And  the  same  vainly  throbbing  heart  was  there, 
And  the  same  bright,  calm  moon. 

And  the  calm  moonlight  seems  to  say, — 

Hast  thou,  then,  still  the  old  unquiet  breast, 
Which  neither  deadens  into  rest, 

Nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow 

That  whirls  the  spirit  from  itself  away, 

But  fluctuates  to  and  fro, 

Never  by  passion  quite  possessed, 

And  never  quite  benumbed  by  the  world’s  sway? 

And  I,  I  know  not  if  to  pray 

Still  to  be  what  I  am,  or  yield,  and  be 

Like  all  the  other  men  I  see. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Where,  in  the  sun’s  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o’er  their  toil,  they  languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task-work  give, 
Dreaming  of  naught  beyond  their  prison-wall. 
And  as,  year  after  year, 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  fall 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near, 

Gloom  settles  down  slowly  over  their  breast. 
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And  while  they  try  to  stem 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they  are  prest, 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them, 

Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblest. 

And  the  rest,  a  few, 

Escape  their  prison,  and  depart 
On  the  wide  ocean  of  life  anew. 

There  the  freed  prisoner,  where’er  his  heart 
Listeth,  will  sail; 

Nor  doth  he  know  how  there  prevail, 

Despotic  on  that  sea, 

Trade-winds  which  cross  it  from  eternity. 

Awhile  he  holds  some  false  way,  undebarred 

By  thwarting  signs,  and  braves 

The  freshening  wind  and  blackening  waves. 

And  then  the  tempest  strikes  him ;  and  between 
The  lightning-bursts  is  seen 
Only  a  driving  wreck, 

And  the  pale  master  on  his  spar-strewn  deck 
With  anguished  face  and  flying  hair, 

Grasping  the  rudder  hard, 

Still  bent  to  make  some  port,  he  knows  not  where, 

Still  standing  for  some  false,  impossible  shore. 

And  sterner  comes  the  roar 

Of  sea  and  wind;  and  through  the  deepening  gloom 
Fainter  and  fainter  wreck  and  helmsman  loom, 

And  he  too  disappears,  and  comes  no  more. 

Is  there  no  life,  but  these  alone? 

Madman  or  slave,  must  man  be  one? 

Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of  stain ! 
Clearness  divine ! 

Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions  have  no  sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so  great 
Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate ; 

Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world’s  toil, 

And,  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust  and  soil ! 
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I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 
Who  have  longed  deeply  once,  and  longed  in  vain; 
But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 
A  world  above  man’s  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul’s  horizons  be, 

How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency ! 

How  it  were  good  to  live  there,  and  breathe  free; 
How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still ! 


THE  BURIED  LIFE 

Light  flows  our  war  of  mocking  words;  and  yet 
Behold,  with  tears  mine  eyes  are  wet ! 

I  feel  a  nameless  sadness  o’er  me  roll. 

Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  we  can  jest, 

We  know,  we  know  that  we  can  smile ! 

But  there’s  a  something  in  this  breast, 

To  which  thy  light  words  bring  no  rest, 

And  thy  gay  smiles  no  anodyne ; 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  hush  awhile, 

And  turn  thy  limpid  eyes  on  mine, 

And  let  me  read  there,  love !  thy  inmost  soul. 

Alas !  is  even  love  too  weak 
To  unlock  the  heart,  and  let  it  speak? 

Are  even  lovers  powerless  to  reveal 
To  one  another  what  indeed  they  feel? 

I  knew  the  mass  of  men  concealed 

Their  thoughts,  for  fear  that  if  revealed 

They  would  by  other  men  be  met 

With  blank  indifference,  or  with  blame  reproved; 

I  knew  they  lived  and  moved 

Tricked  in  disguises,  alien  to  the  rest 

Of  men,  and  alien  to  themselves — and  yet 

The  same  heart  beats  in  every  human  breast ! 
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But  we,  my  love !  doth  a  like  spell  benumb 
Our  hearts,  our  voices?  must  we  too  be  dumb? 

Ah !  well  for  us,  if  even  we, 

Even  for  a  moment,  can  get  free 
Our  heart,  and  have  our  lips  unchained ; 

For  that  which  seals  them  hath  been  deep-ordained ! 

Fate,  which  foresaw 

How  frivolous  a  baby  man  would  be, — 

By  what  distractions  he  would  be  possessed, 

How  he  would  pour  himself  in  every  strife, 

And  well-nigh  change  his  own  identity, — 

That  it  might  keep  from  his  capricious  play 
His  genuine  self,  and  force  him  to  obey 
Even  in  his  own  despite  his  being’s  law, 

Bade  through  the  deep  recesses  of  our  breast 
The  unregarded  river  of  our  life 
Pursue  with  indiscernible  flow  its  way; 

And  that  we  should  not  see 

The  buried  stream,  and  seem  to  be 

Eddying  at  large  in  blind  uncertainty, 

Though  driving  on  with  it  eternally. 

But  often,  in  the  world’s  most  crowded  streets, 

But  often,  in  the  din  of  strife, 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life; 

A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  course; 

A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  which  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep  in  us, — to  know 
Whence  our  lives  come,  and  where  they  go. 

And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then  delves, 

But  deep  enough,  alas !  none  ever  mines. 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines, 

And  we  have  shown,  on  each,  spirit  and  power 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour, 
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Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  ourselves, 

Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 

The  nameless  feelings  that  course  through  our  breast, 

But  they  course  on  forever  unexpressed. 

And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  ’tis  not  true ! 

And  then  we  will  no  more  be  racked 
With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupefying  power; 

Ah,  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  our  call ! 

Yet  still,  from  time  to  time,  vague  and  forlorn, 

From  the  soul’s  subterranean  depth  upborne 
As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land, 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 
A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 

Only — but  this  is  rare — 

When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours, 

When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 
Of  the  interminable  hours, 

Our  eyes  can  in  another’s  eyes  read  clear, 

When  our  world-deafened  ear 

Is  by  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice  caressed, — 

A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  our  breast, 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 

The  eyes  sink  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain, 

And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what  we  would,  we  know. 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life’s  flow, 

And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  the  breeze. 

And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  forever  chase 
The  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  rest. 

An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face, 

And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast; 
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And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 


LONGING 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again ! 

For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

Come,  as  thou  cam’st  a  thousand  times, 
A  messenger  from  radiant  climes, 

And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  be 
As  kind  to  others  as  to  me ! 

Or,  as  thou  never  cam’st  in  sooth, 

Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth ; 
And  part  my  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow, 
And  say,  My  love!  why  sufferest  thou ? 

Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again ! 

For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 


DESPONDENCY 

The  thoughts  that  rain  their  steady  glow 
Like  stars  on  life’s  cold  sea, 

Which  others  know,  or  say  they  know, — 
They  never  shone  for  me. 

Thoughts  light,  like  gleams,  my  spirit’s  sky, 
But  they  will  not  remain. 

They  light  me  once,  they  hurry  by, 

And  never  come  again. 
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REQUIESCAT 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew : 

In  quiet  she  reposes ; 

Ah  !  would  that  I  did  too  ! 

Her  mirth  the  world  required; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 

But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound; 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit, 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath; 
To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death. 


MEMORIAL  VERSES 

APRIL,  1850 

Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps ;  and  Greece, 
Long  since,  saw  Byron’s  struggle  cease. 
But  one  such  death  remained  to  come: 
The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb, — 

We  stand  to-day  by  Wordsworth’s  tomb. 

When  Byron’s  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 
We  bowed  our  head,  and  held  our  breath. 
He  taught  us  little,  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder’s  roll. 
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With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  passion  with  eternal  law; 

And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 


When  Goethe’s  death  was  told,  we  said, — 
Sunk,  then,  is  Europe’s  sagest  head. 
Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 
And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 

And  said,  Thou  ailest  here,  and  here! 

He  looked  on  Europe’s  dying  hour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife, 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life: 

He  said,  The  end  is  everywhere, 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there! 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 


And  Wordsworth!  Ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
Been  to  your  shadowy  world  conveyed, 
Since  erst,  at  morn,  some  wandering  shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 
Through  Hades  and  the  mournful  gloom. 
Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us;  and  ye. 

Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we ! 

He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 

Had  fallen, — on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 
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He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round ; 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 
He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth: 

Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease ; 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  returned ;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

Ah !  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man’s  prudence  and  man’s  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe’s  sage  mind  and  Byron’s  force; 
But  where  will  Europe’s  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth’s  healing  power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 

And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel : 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 

But  who,  ah  !  who  will  make  us  feel? 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly; 

But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by? 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 

O  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave ! 

Sing  him  thy  best !  for  few  or  none 
Hear  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone. 

THE  LAST  WORD 

Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, — 

Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said. 

Vain  thy  onset !  all  stands  fast. 

Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 
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Let  the  long  contention  cease ! 

Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 

Let  them  have  it  how  they  will ! 

Thou  art  tired :  best  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 

Fired  their  ringing  shot,  and  passed, 

Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb ! 

Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall ! 
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A  MATCH 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 

Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 

Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes, 
Green  pleasure  or  grey  grief; 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death, 
We’d  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 
And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  ware  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 

We’d  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
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And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 
And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy; 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 


If  you  were  April’s  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 

We’d  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady 
And  night  were  bright  like  day; 
If  you  were  April’s  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 
And  I  were  king  of  pain, 

We’d  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 

And  teach  his  feet  a  measure, 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein ; 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 


LOVE  AT  SEA 

IMITATED  FROM  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER 

We  are  in  love’s  land  to-day; 

Where  shall  we  go? 

Love,  shall  we  start  or  stay, 

Or  sail  or  row? 

There’s  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May; 

We  are  in  love’s  hand  to-day; 
Where  shall  we  go? 
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Our  landwind  is  the  breath 

Of  sorrows  kissed  to  death 
And  joys  that  were ; 

Our  ballast  is  a  rose; 

Our  way  lies  where  God  knows 
'  And  love  knows  where. 

We  are  in  love’s  hand  to-day — 

Our  seamen  are  fledged  Loves, 

Our  masts  are  bills  of  doves, 

Our  decks  fine  gold; 

Our  ropes  are  dead  maids’  hair, 

Our  stores  are  love-shafts  fair 
And  manifold. 

We  are  in  love’s  land  to-day— 

Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet? 

On  fields  of  strange  men’s  feet, 

Or  fields  near  home? 

Or  where  the  fire-flowers  blow, 

Or  where  the  flowers  of  snow 
Or  flowers  of  foam? 

We  are  in  love’s  hand  to-day — 

Land  me,  she  says,  where  love 

Shows  but  one  shaft,  one  dove. 

One  heart,  one  hand. 

— A  shore  like  that,  my  dear, 

Lies  where  no  man  will  steer, 

No  maiden  land. 
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AN  INTERLUDE 

In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  Maytime, 

I  rode  where  the  woods  were  wet, 

Between  the  dawn  and  the  daytime; 

The  spring  was  glad  that  we  met. 

There  was  something  the  season  wanted, 
Though  the  ways  and  the  woods  smelt  sweet; 

The  breath  at  your  lips  that  panted, 

The  pulse  of  the  grass  at  your  feet. 

You  came,  and  the  sun  came  after, 

And  the  green  grew  golden  above; 

And  the  flag-flowers  lightened  with  laughter. 
And  the  meadow  sweet  shook  with  love. 

Your  feet  in  the  full-grown  grasses 
Moved  soft  as  a  weak  wind  blows; 

You  passed  me  as  April  passes, 

With  face  made  out  of  a  rose. 

By  the  stream  where  the  stems  were  slender, 
Your  bright  foot  paused  at  the  sedge; 

It  might  be  to  watch  the  tender 
Light  leaves  in  the  springtime  hedge 

On  boughs  that  the  sweet  month  blanches, 

With  flowery  frost  of  May: 

It  might  be  a  bird  in  the  branches, 

It  might  be  a  thorn  in  the  way. 

I  waited  to  watch  you  linger 

With  foot  drawn  back  from  the  dew, 

Till  a  sunbeam  straight  like  a  finger 
Struck  sharp  through  the  leaves  at  you. 
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And  a  bird  overhead  sang  Follow, 

And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang  Here; 

And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow. 

And  the  meaning  of  May  was  clear. 

I  saw  where  the  sun’s  hand  pointed, 

I  knew  what  the  bird’s  note  said; 

By  the  dawn  and  the  dewfall  anointed, 

You  were  queen  by  the  gold  on  your  head. 

As  the  glimpse  of  a  burnt-out  ember 
Recalls  a  regret  of  the  sun, 

I  remember,  forget,  and  remember 
What  Love  saw  done  and  undone. 

I  remember  the  way  we  parted, 

The  day  and  the  way  we  met ; 

You  hoped  we  were  both  broken-hearted. 
And  knew  we  should  both  forget. 

And  May  with  her  world  in  flower 
Seemed  still  to  murmur  and  smile 

As  you  murmured  and  smiled  for  an  hour; 

I  saw  you  turn  at  the  stile. 

A  hand  like  a  white  wood-blossom 
You  lifted,  and  waved,  and  passed, 

With  head  hung  down  to  the  bosom, 

And  pale,  as  it  seemed,  at  last. 

And  the  best  and  the  worst  of  this  is 
That  neither  is  most  to  blame 

If  you’ve  forgotten  my  kisses 
And  I’ve  forgotten  your  name. 
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ADIEUX  A  MARIE  STUART 

i 

Queen,  for  whose  house  my  fathers  fought, 
With  hopes  that  rose  and  fell, 

Red  star  of  boyhood’s  fiery  thought, 
Farewell. 

They  gave  their  lives,  and  I,  my  queen, 
Have  given  you  of  my  life, 

Seeing  your  brave  star  burn  high  between 
Men’s  strife. 

The  strife  that  lightened  round  their  spears 
Long  since  fell  still :  so  long 

Hardly  may  hope  to  last  in  years 
My  song. 

But  still  through  strife  of  time  and  thought 
Your  light  on  me  too  fell: 

Queen,  in  whose  name  we  sang  or  fought, 
Farewell. 


ii 

There  beats  no  heart  on  either  border 
Where  through  the  north  blasts  blow 
But  keeps  your  memory  as  a  warder 
His  beacon-fire  aglow. 

Long  since  it  fired  with  love  and  wonder 
Mine,  for  whose  April  age 
Blithe  midsummer  made  banquet  under 
The  shade  of  Hermitage. 
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Soft  sang  the  burn’s  blithe  notes,  that  gather 
Strength  to  ring  true : 

And  air  and  trees  and  sun  and  heather 
Remembered  you. 

Old  border  ghosts  of  fight  or  fairy 
Or  love  or  teen, 

These  they  forgot,  remembering  Mary, 

The  Queen. 


hi 

Queen  once  of  Scots  and  ever  of  ours 
Whose  sires  brought  forth  for  you 

Their  lives  to  strew  your  way  with  flowers, 
Adieu. 

Dead  is  full  many  a  dead  man’s  name 
Who  died  for  you  this  long 

Time  past :  shall  this  too  fare  the  same, 

My  song? 

But  surely,  though  it  die  or  live, 

Your  face  was  worth 

All  that  a  man  may  think  to  give 
On  earth. 

No  darkness  cast  of  years  between 
Can  darken  you : 

Man’s  love  will  never  bid  my  queen 
Adieu. 


IV 

Love  hangs  like  light  about  your  name 
As  music  round  the  shell : 

No  heart  can  take  of  you  a  tame 
Farewell. 
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Yet,  when  your  very  face  was  seen, 

Ill  gifts  were  yours  for  giving: 

Love  gat  strange  guerdons  of  my  queen 
When  living. 

O  diamond  heart  unflawed  and  clear, 

The  whole  world’s  crowning  jewel! 

Was  ever  heart  so  deadly  dear, 

So  cruel? 

Yet  none  for  you  of  all  that  bled 
Grudged  once  one  drop  that  fell : 

Not  one  to  life  reluctant  said 
Farewell. 


V 

Strange  love  they  have  given  you,  love  disloyal, 
Who  mock  with  praise  your  name, 

To  leave  a  head  so  rare  and  royal 
Too  low  for  praise  or  blame. 

You  could  not  love  nor  hate,  they  tell  us 
You  had  nor  sense  nor  sting: 

In  God’s  name,  then,  what  plague  befell  us 
To  fight  for  such  a  thing? 

‘Some  faults  the  gods  will  give,’  to  fetter 
Man’s  highest  intent: 

But  surely  you  were  something  better 
Than  innocent ! 

No  maid  that  strays  with  steps  unwary 
Through  snares  unseen, 

But  one  to  live  and  die  for ;  Mary, 

The  Queen. 
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VI 

Forgive  them  all  their  praise,  who  blot 
Your  fame  with  praise  of  you: 

Then  love  may  say,  and  falter  not, 

Adieu. 

Yet  some  you  hardly  would  forgive 
Who  did  you  much  less  wrong 

Once ;  but  resentment  should  not  live 
Too  long. 

They  never  saw  your  lip’s  bright  bow, 

Your  swordbright  eyes, 

The  bluest  of  heavenly  things  below 
The  skies. 

Clear  eyes  that  love’s  self  finds  most  like 
A  swordblade’s  blue, 

A  swordblade’s  ever  keen  to  strike, 

Adieu. 

VII 

Though  all  things  breathe  or  sound  of  fight 
That  yet  make  up  your  spell, 

To  bid  you  were  to  bid  the  light 
Farewell. 

Farewell  the  song  says  only,  being 
A  star  whose  race  is  run : 

Farewell  the  soul  says  never,  seeing 
The  sun. 

Yet,  wellnigh  as  with  flash  of  tears, 

The  song  must  say  but  so 

That  took  your  praise  up  twenty  years 
Ago. 
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More  bright  than  stars  or  moons  that  vary. 
Sun  kindling  heaven  and  hell, 

Here,  after  all  these  years,  Queen  Mary, 
Farewell. 


A  SONG  IN  TIME  OF  ORDER,  1852 

Push  out  across  the  sand, 

For  the  salt  wind  gathers  breath; 

Shoulder  and  wrist  and  hand, 

Push  hard  as  the  push  of  death. 

The  wind  is  as  iron  that  rings, 

The  foam-heads  loosen  and  flee; 

It  swells  and  welters  and  swings, 

The  pulse  of  the  tide  of  the  sea. 

And  up  on  the  yellow  cliff 

The  long  corn  flickers  and  shakes; 

Push,  for  the  wind  holds  stiff, 

And  the  gunwale  dips  and  rakes. 

Good  hap  to  the  fresh  fierce  weather, 

The  quiver  and  beat  of  the  sea! 

While  three  men  hold  together, 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

Out  to  the  sea  with  her  there, 

Out  with  her  over  the  sand, 

Let  the  kings  keep  the  earth  for  their  share ! 
We  have  done  with  the  sharers  of  land. 

They  have  tied  the  world  in  a  tether, 

They  have  bought  over  God  with  a  fee; 

While  three  men  hold  together, 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 
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Will  they  tie  the  winds  in  a  tether, 

Put  a  bit  in  the  jaws  of  the  sea? 

While  three  men  hold  together, 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

Let  our  flag  run  out  straight  in  the  wind ! 

The  old  red  shall  be  floated  again 

When  the  ranks  that  are  thin  shall  be  thinned, 
When  the  names  that  were  twenty  are  ten; 

While  the  shepherd  sets  wolves  on  his  sheep 
And  the  emperor  halters  his  kine, 

While  Shame  is  a  watchman  asleep 
And  Faith  is  a  keeper  of  swine. 

Let  the  wind  shake  our  flag  like  a  feather, 

Like  the  plumes  of  the  foam  of  the  sea! 

While  three  men  hold  together. 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

All  the  world  has  its  burdens  to  bear, 

From  Cayenne  to  the  Austrian  whips; 

Forth,  with  the  rain  on  our  hair 
And  the  salt  sweet  foam  in  our  lips ; 

In  the  teeth  of  the  hard  glad  weather, 

In  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea; 

While  three  men  hold  together, 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 


A  BALLAD  OF  DREAMLAND 

» 

I  hid  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun’s  way,  hidden  apart; 

In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  snow’s  is, 
Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 
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Why  would  it  sleep  not?  why  should  it  start, 
When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  stirred? 

What  made  sleep  flutter  his  wings  and  part? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 


Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind’s  wing  closes, 

And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keen  sun’s  dart; 

Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  sea  dozes, 

And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than  thou  art. 

Does  a  thought  in  thee  still  as  a  thorn’s  wound  smart 
Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferred? 

What  bids  the  lids  of  thy  sleep  dispart? 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 


The  green  land’s  name  that  a  charm  encloses, 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller’s  chart, 

And  sweet  on  its  trees  as  the  fruit  that  grows  is, 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant’s  mart. 

The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields  dart, 
And  sleep’s  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops  heard; 

No  hound’s  note  wakens  the  wildwood  hart, 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

ENVOI 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen  my  part. 

To  sleep  for  a  season  and  hear  no  word 
Of  true  love’s  truth  or  of  light  love’s  art, 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  FRANCOIS  VILLON 

PRINCE  OF  ALL  BALLAD-MAKERS 

Bird  of  the  bitter  bright  gray  golden  morn 
Scarce  risen  upon  the  dusk  of  dolorous  years, 

First  of  us  all  and  sweetest  singer  born 
Whose  far  shrill  note  the  world  of  new  men  hears 
Cleaves  the  cold  shuddering  shade  as  twilight  clears; 
When  song  new-born  put  off  the  old  world’s  attire 
And  felt  its  tune  on  her  changed  lips  expire, 

Writ  foremost  on  the  roll  of  them  that  came 
Fresh  girt  for  service  of  the  latter  lyre, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother’s  name ! 

Alas  the  joy,  the  sorrow  and  the  scorn,  * 

That  clothed  thy  life  with  hopes  and  sins  and  fears, 
And  gave  thee  stones  for  bread  and  tares  for  corn 

And  plume-plucked  jail-birds  for  thy  starveling  peers 
Till  death  dipt  close  their  flight  .with  shameful  shears; 
Till  shifts  came  short  and  loves  were  hard  to  hire. 

When  lilt  of  song  nor  twitch  of  twangling  wire 
Could  buy  thee  bread  or  kisses;  when  light  fame 
Spurned  like  a  ball  and  haled  through  brake  and  briar, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother’s  name ! 


Poor  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled  and  torn ! 

Poor  kind  wild  eyes  so  dashed  with  light  quick  tears ! 
Poor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when  most  forlorn, 
That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no  man  steers 
Like  joy-bells  crossed  with  death-bells  in  our  ears ! 
What  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fierce  desire 
That  like  some  ravenous  bird  was  strong  to  tire 
On  that  frail  flesh  and  soul  consumed  with  flame, 

But  left  more  sweet  than  roses  to  respire, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother’s  name? 
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ENVOI 

Prince  of  sweet  songs  made  out  of  tears  and  fire, 

A  harlot  was  thy  nurse,  a  God  thy  sire ; 

Shame  soiled  thy  song,  and  song  assoiled  thy  shame. 
But  from  thy  feet  now  death  has  washed  the  mire, 
Love  reads  our  first  at  head  of  all  our  quire, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother’s  name. 


THE  HOUNDS  OF  SPRING 

Chorus  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter’s  traces, 

The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 
Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 

The  tongueless  vigil  and  all  the  pain. 

Comes  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 
Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 

With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might; 

Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 

Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet; 

For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 
Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 

Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 

O  that  man’s  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  hei. 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring ! 
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For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 

And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind  sing. 

For  winder’s  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 

The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 

And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 

And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 

And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot, 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut  husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

And  fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 
The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid; 

And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 

And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal’s  hair 
Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes; 

The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 
Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs; 

The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves, 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 
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BEFORE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  YEARS 

Chorus  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon 

Before  the  beginning  of  years, 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears; 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran; 

Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven, 

And  madness  risen  from  hell ; 

Strength  without  hands  to  smite; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath; 

Night,  the  shadow  of  light, 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 
Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 

And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 
From  under  the  feet  of  the  years; 

And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth ; 

And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth; 

And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 

With  life  before  and  after 
And  death  beneath  and  above, 

For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 
They  gathered  as  unto  strife; 

They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
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Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 
For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 

A  time  for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin; 

They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love,  and'  a  space  for  delight, 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days, 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 

His  speech  is  a  burning  fire ; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth ; 

In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision ; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap; 

His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 


ON  THE  DEATHS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND 
GEORGE  ELIOT 

Two  souls  diverse  out  of  our  human  sight 
Pass,  follow’d  one  with  love  and  each  with  wonder: 
The  stormy  sophist  with  his  mouth  of  thunder, 
Cloth’d  with  loud  words  and  mantled  in  the  might 
Of  darkness  and  magnificence  of  night; 

And  one  whose  eye  could  smite  the  night  in  sunder, 
Searching  if  light  or  no  light  were  thereunder, 

And  found  in  love  of  loving-kindness  light. 

Duty  divine  and  Thought  with  eyes  of  fire 
Still  following  righteousness  wdth  deep  desire 
Shone  sole  and  stern  before  her  and  above, 

Sure  stars  and  sole  to  steer  by;  but  more  sweet 
Shone  lower  the  loveliest  lamp  for  earthly  feet, 

The  light  of  \ittle  children,  and  their  love. 
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HOPE  AND  FEAR 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  dawn’s  aerial  cope, 

With  eyes  enkindled  as  the  sun’s  own  sphere, 

Hope  from  the  front  of  youth  in  godlike  cheer 
Looks  Godward,  past  the  shades  where  blind  men  grope 
Round  the  dark  door  that  prayers  nor  dreams  can  ope, 
And  makes  for  joy  the  very  darkness  dear 
That  gives  her  wide  wings  play ;  nor  dreams  that  fear 
At  noon  may  rise  and  pierce  the  heart  of  hope. 

Then,  when  the  soul  leaves  off  to  dream  and  yearn, 

May  truth  first  purge  her  eyesight  to  discern 

What  once  being  known  leaves  time  no  power  to  appal ; 
Till  youth  at  last,  ere  yet  youth  be  not,  learn 

The  kind  wise  word  that  falls  from  years  that  fall — 
“Hope  thou  not  much,  and  fear  thou  not  at  all.” 


THE  GARDEN  OF  PROSERPINE 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet, 
Here  when  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds’  and  spent  waves’  riot 
In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams; 

I  watch  the  green  field  growing 
For  reaping  folk  and  sowing, 

For  harvest  time  and  mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap : 

I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers, 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 
And  everything  but  sleep. 
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Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor, 
And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labor, 
Weak  ships  and  spirits  steer; 

They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither; 

But  no  such  winds  blow  hither, 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 


No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 
No  heather-flower  or  vine, 

But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies, 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine, 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes, 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 


Pale,  without  name  or  number, 

In  fruitless  fields  of  corn. 

They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 
All  night  till  light  is  born ; 

And  like  a  soul  belated, 

In  hell  and  heaven  unmated, 

By  cloud  and  mist  abated 

Comes  out  of  darkness  morn. 


Though  one  were  strong  as  seven, 
He  too  with  death  shall  dwell, 
Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven, 
Nor  weep  for  pains  in  hell; 
Though  one  were  fair  as  roses, 
His  beauty  clouds  and  closes; 

And  well  though  love  reposes, 

In  the  end  it  is  not  well. 
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Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal, 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal  hands; 

Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love’s  who  fears  to  greet  her 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 


She  waits  for  each  and  other, 

She  waits  for  all  men  born; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn; 

And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow  • 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 


There  go  the  loves  that  wither, 

The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings; 
And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 

And  all  disastrous  things; 

Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 

Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 
Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. 


We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 
To-day  will  die  to-morrow; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man’s  lure; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 
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From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever; 

'That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 
Nor  any  change  of  light: 

Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight : 

Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal, 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 
In  an  eternal  night. 


ITYLUS 

Swallow,  my  sister,  O  sister  swallow, 

How  can  thine  heart  be  full  of  the  spring? 

A  thousand  summers  are  over  and  dead. 

What  hast  thou  found  in  the  spring  to  follow? 
What  hast  thou  found  in  thy  heart  to  sing? 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  the  summer  is  shed? 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  fair  swift  swallow, 

Why  wilt  thou  fly  after  spring  to  the  south, 

The  soft  south  whither  thine  heart  is  set? 
Shall  not  the  grief  of  the  old  time  follow? 

Shall  not  the  song  thereof  cleave  to  thy  mouth? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  ere  I  forget? 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  fleet  sweet  swallow, 

Thy  way  is  long  to  the  sun  and  the  south ; 

But  I,  fulfilled  of  my  heart’s  desire, 
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Shedding  my  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 

From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  mouth 
Feed  the  heart  of  the  night  with  fire. 

I  the  nightingale  all  spring  through, 

A  swallow,  sister,  O  changing  swallow, 

All  spring  through  till  the  spring  be  done, 

Clothed  with  the  light  of  the  night  on  the  dew, 

Sing,  while  the  hours  and  the  wild  birds  follow, 

Take  flight  and  follow  and  find  the  sun. 

Sister,  my  sister,  O  soft  light  swallow, 

Though  all  things  feast  in  the  spring’s  guest-chamber, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  be  glad  thereof  yet? 

For  where  thou  fliest  I  shall  not  follow, 

Till  life  forget  and  death  remember, 

Till  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 

Swallow,  my  sister,  O  singing  swallow, 

I  know  not  how  thou  hast  heart  to  sing. 

Hast  thou  the  heart?  is  it  all  past  over? 

Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow, 

And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lover,  the  spring: 

But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring,  thy  lover? 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  fleeting  swallow, 

My  heart  in  me  is  a  molten  ember 

And  over  my  head  the  waves  have  met. 

But  thou  wouldst  tarry  or  I  would  follow, 

Could  I  forget  or  thou  remember, 

Couldst  thou  remember  and  I  forget. 

O  sweet  stray  sister,  O  shifting  swallow, 

The  heart’s  division  divideth  us. 

Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree; 

But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 

The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 
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O  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 

I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  space. 

Are  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet? 

The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow, 

The  small  slain  body,  the  flower-like  face, 

Can  I  remember  if  thou  forget? 

O  sister,  sister,  thy  first-begotten ! 

The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that  follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child’s  blood  crying  yet 
Who  hath  remembered  me?  who  hath  forgotten ? 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  O  summer  swallow, 

But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget. 


HERTHA 

I  am  that  which  began ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll; 

Out  of  me  God  and  man; 

I  am  equal  and  Whole; 

God  changes,  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  bodily;  I 
am  the  soul. 

Before  ever  land  was, 

Before  ever  the  sea, 

Or  soft  hair  of  the  grass, 

Or  fair  limbs  of  the  tree, 

Or  the  flesh-colored  fruit  of  my  branches,  I  was,  and  thy 
soul  was  in  me. 

First  life  on  my  sources 
First  drifted  and  swam; 

Out  of  me  are  the  forces 
That  save  it  or  damn; 

Out  of  me  man  and  woman,  and  wild-beast  and  bird;  be¬ 
fore  God  was,  I  am. 
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Beside  or  above  me 
Nought  is  there  to  go; 

Love  or  unlove  me, 

Unknow  me  or  know, 

I  am  that  which  unloves  and  loves;  I  am  stricken,  and  I 
am  the  blow. 


I  the  mark  that  is  missed 
And  the  arrows  that  miss, 

I  the  mouth  that  is  kissed 
And  the  breath  in  the  kiss, 

The  search,  and  the  sought,  and  the  seeker,  the  soul  and 
the  body  that  is. 


I  am  that  thing  which  blesses 
My  spirit  elate ; 

That  which  caresses 
With  hands  uncreate 

My  limbs  unbegotten  that  measure  the  length  of  the 
measure  of  fate. 


But  what  thing  dost  thou  now, 

Looking  Godward,  to  cry 
“I  am  I,  thou  art  thou, 

I  am  low,  thou  art  high?” 

I  am  thou,  whom  thou  seekest  to  find  him;  find  thou  but 
thyself,  thou  art  I. 


I  the  grain  and  the  furrow, 

The  plough-cloven  clod 
And  the  ploughshare  drawn  thorough, 

The  germ  and  the  sod, 

The  deed  and  the  doer,  the  seed  and  the  sower,  the  dust 
which  is  God. 
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Hast  thou  known  how  I  fashioned  thee, 

Child,  underground? 

Fire  that  impassioned  thee, 

Iron  that  bound, 

Dim  changes  of  water,  what  thing  of  all  these  hast  thou 
known  of  or  found? 


Canst  thou  say  in  thy  heart 
Thou  has  seen  with  thine  eyes 
With  what  cunning  of  art 

Thou  was  wrought  in  what  wise, 

By  what  force  of  what  stuff  thou  wast  shapen,  and  shown 
on  my  breast  to  the  skies? 


Who  hath  given,  who  hath  sold  it  thee, 
Knowledge  of  me? 

Hath  the  wilderness  told  it  thee? 

Hast  thou  learnt  of  the  sea? 

Hast  thou  communed  in  spirit  with  night  ?  have  the  winds 
taken  counsel  with  thee? 


Have  I  set  such  a  star 
To  show  light  on  thy  brow 
That  thou  sawest  from  afar 
What  I  show  to  thee  now? 

Have  ye  spoken  as  brethren  together,  the  sun  and  the 
mountains  and  thou? 


What  is  here,  dost  thou  know  it? 

What  was,  hast  thou  known? 

Prophet  nor  poet 

Nor  tripod  nor  throne 

Nor  spirit  nor  flesh  can  make  answer,  but  only  thy  mother 
alone. 
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Mother,  not  maker, 

Born,  and  not  made ; 

Though  her  children  forsake  her, 

Allured  or  afraid, 

Praying  prayers  to  the  God  of  their  fashion,  she  stirs  not 
for  all  that  have  prayed. 


A  creed  is  a  rod, 

And  a  crown  is  of  night; 

But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and  live 
out  thy  life  as  the  light. 


I  am  in  thee  to  save  thee, 

As  my  soul  in  thee  saith 
Give  thou  as  I  gave  thee, 

Thy  life-blood  and  breath, 

Green  leaves  of  thy  labor,  white  flowers  of  thy  thought, 
and  red  fruit  of  thy  death. 


Be  the  ways  of  thy  giving 
As  mine  were  to  thee; 

The  free  life  of  thy  living, 

Be  the  gift  of  it  free; 

Not  as  servant  to  lord,  nor  as  master  to  slave,  shalt  thou 
give  thee  to  me. 


O  children  of  banishment, 

Souls  overcast, 

Were  the  lights  ye  see  vanish  meant 
Alway  to  last, 

Ye  would  know  not  the  sun  overshining  the  shadows  and 
stars  overpast. 
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I  that  saw  where  ye  trod 
The  dim  paths  of  the  night 
Set  the  shadow  called  God 
In  your  skies  to  give  light; 

But  the  morning  of  manhood  is  risen,  and  the  shadowless 
soul  is'  in  sight. 


The  tree  many-rooted 
That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frondage  red-fruited, 

The  life-tree  am  I ; 

In  the  buds  of  your  lives  is  the  sap  of  my  leaves:  ye  shall 
live  and  not  die. 


But  the  Gods  of  your  fashion 
That  take  and  that  give, 

In  their  pity  and  passion 
That  scourge  and  forgive, 

They  are  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  bark  that  falls  off: 
they  shall  die  and  not  live. 


My  own  blood  is  what  stanches 
The  wounds  in  my  bark: 

Stars  caught  in  their  branches 
Make  day  of  the  dark, 

And  are  worshipped  as  suns  till  the  sunrise  shall  tread  out 
their  fires  as  a  spark. 


Where  dead  ages  hide  under 
The  live  roots  of  the  tree, 

In  my  darkness  the  thunder 
Make  utterance  of  me; 

In  the  clash  of  my  boughs  with  each  other  ye  hear  the 
waves  sound  of  the  sea. 
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The  noise  is  of  Time, 

As  his  feathers  are  spread 
And  his  feet  set  to  climb 
Through  the  boughs  overhead, 

And  my  foliage  rings  round  him  and  rustles,  and  branches 
are  bent  with  his  tread. 


The  storm-winds  of  ages 
Blow  through  me  and  cease, 

The  war-wind  that  rages, 

The  spring-wind  of  peace, 

Ere  the  breath  of  them  roughen  my  tresses,  ere  one  of  my 
blossoms  increase. 


All  sounds  of  all  changes, 

All  shadows  and  lights 
On  the  world’s  mountain  ranges 
And  stream-riven  heights, 

Whose  tongue  is  the  wind’s  tongue  and  language  of  storm- 
clouds  on  earth-shaking  nights; 


All  forms  of  all  faces, 

All  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 
Of  time-stricken  lands, 

All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns  and  all  ruins,  drop 
through  me  as  sands. 


Though  sore  be  my  burden 
And  more  than  ye  know, 

And  my  growth  have  no  guerdon 
But  only  to  grow, 

Yet  I  fail  not  of  growing  for  lightnings  above  me  or 
deathworms  below. 
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These  too  have  their  part  in  me, 

As  I  too  in  these ; 

Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me, 

Such  sap  is  the  tree’s, 

Which  hath  in  it  all  sounds  and  all  secrets  of  infinite  lands 
and  of  seas. 


In  the  spring-colored  hours 
When  my  mind  was  as  May’s, 

There  brake  forth  of  me  flowers 
By  centuries  of  days, 

Strong  blossoms  with  perfume  of  manhood,  shot  out  from 
my  spirit  as  rays. 


And  the  sound  of  them  springing 
And  smell  of  their  shoots 
Were  as  warmth  and  sweet  singing 
And  strength  to  my  roots; 

And  the  lives  of  my  children  made  perfect  with  freedom 
of  soul  were  my  fruits. 


I  bid  you  but  be; 

I  have  need  not  of  prayer; 

I  have  need  of  you  free 

As  your  mouths  of  mine  air; 

That  my  heart  may  be  greater  within  me,  beholding  the 
fruits  of  me  fair. 


/More  fair  than  strange  fruit  is 
Of  faiths  ye  espouse; 

In  me  only  the  root  is 
That  blooms  in  your  boughs; 

Behold  now  your  God  that  ye  made  you,  to  feed  him  with 
faith  of  your  vows. 
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In  the  darkening  and  whitening 
Abysses  adored, 

With  dayspring  and  lightning 
For  lamp  and  for  sword, 

God  thunders  in  heaven,  and  his  angels  are  red  with  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord. 


O  my  sons,  O  too  dutiful 
Towards  Gods  not  of  me, 

Was  not  I  enough  beautiful? 

Was  it  hard  to  be  free? 

For  behold,  I  am  with  you,  am  in  you  and  of  you;  look 
forth  now  and  see. 


Lo,  winged  with  world’s  wonders, 

With  miracles  shod, 

With  the  fires  of  his  thunders 
For  raiment  and  rod, 

God  trembles  in  heaven,  and  his  angels  are  white  with  the 
terror  of  God. 


For  his  twilight  is  come  on  him, 

His  anguish  is  here ; 

And  his  spirits  gaze  dumb  on  him, 

Grown  grey  from  his  fear; 

And  his  hour  takcth  hold  on  him  stricken,  the  last  of  his 
infinite  year. 


Thought  made  him  and  breaks  him, 

Truth  slays  and  forgives; 

But  to  you,  as  time  takes  him, 

This  new  thing  it  gives, 

Even  love,  the  beloved  Republic,  that  feeds  upon  freedom 
and  lives. 
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For  truth  only  is  living, 

Truth  only  is  whole, 

And  the  love  of  his  giving 
Man’s  polestar  and  pole; 

Man,  pulse  of  my  centre,  and  fruit  of  my  body,  and  seed 
of  my  soul. 

One  birth  of  my  bosom; 

One  beam  of  mine  eye; 

One  topmost  blossom 
That  scales  the  sky; 

Man,  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that  is  made  of  me,  man 
that  is  I. 


AT  PARTING 

For  a  day  and  a  night  Love  sang  to  us,  played  with  us, 
Folded  us  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light; 

And  our  hearts  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  he  made  with 
us, 

Made  with  our  hearts  and  our  lips  while  he  stayed  with  us, 
Stayed  in  mid  passage  his  pinions  from  flight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

From  his  foes  that  kept  watch  with  his  wings  had  he 
hidden  us, 

Covered  us  close  from  the  eyes  that  would  smite, 

From  the  feet  that  had  tracked  and  the  tongues  that  had 
chidden  us, 

Sheltering  in  shade  of  the  myrtles  forbidden  us, 

Spirit  and  flesh  growing  one  with  delight 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

But  his  wings  will  not  rest  and  his  feet  will  not  stay  for 
us: 

Morning  is  here  in  the  joy  of  its  might; 

With  his  breath  has  he  sweetened  a  night  and  a  day  for 
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Now  let  him  pass,  and  the  myrtles  make  way  for  us; 

Love  can  but  last  in  us  here  at  his  height 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

DEDICATION 

1865 

The  sea  gives  her  shells  to  the  shingle, 

The  earth  gives  her  streams  to  the  sea; 

They  are  many,  but  my  gift  is  single, 

My  verses,  the  first  fruits  of  me. 

Let  the  wind  take  the  green  and  the  grey  leaf. 
Cast  forth  without  fruit  upon  air ; 

Take  rose-leaf  and  vine-leaf  and  bay-leaf 
Blown  loose  from  the  hair. 

The  night  shakes  them  round  me  in  legions, 
Dawn  drives  them  before  me  like  dreams; 

Time  sheds  them  like  snows  on  strange  regions, 
Swept  shoreward  on  infinite  streams; 

Leaves  pallid  and  sombre  and  ruddy, 

Dead  fruits  of  the  fugitive  years; 

Some  stained  as  with  wine  and  made  bloody, 
And  some  as  with  tears. 

Some  scattered  in  seven  years’  traces, 

As  they  fell  from  the  boy  that  was  then; 

Long  left  among  idle  green  places, 

Or  gathered  but  now  among  men ; 

On  seas  full  of  wonder  and  peril, 

Blown  white  round  the  capes  of  the  north; 

Or  in  islands  where  myrtles  are  sterile 
And  loves  bring  not  forth. 

O  daughters  of  dreams  and  of  stories 
That  life  is  not  wearied  of  yet, 

Faustine,  Fragoletta,  Dolores, 

Felise  and  Yolande  and  Juliette, 
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Shall  I  find  you  not  still,  shall  I  miss  you, 
When  sleep,  that  is  true  or  that  seems, 
Comes  back  to  me  hopeless  to  kiss  you, 

O  daughters  of  dreams? 


They  are  past  as  a  slumber  that  passes, 

As  the  dew  of  a  dawn  of  old  time; 

More  frail  than  the  shadows  on  glasses, 
More  fleet  than  a  wave  or  a  rhyme. 

As  the  waves  after  ebb  drawing  seaward, 
When  their  hollows  are  full  of  the  night, 
So  the  birds  that  flew  singing  to  me-ward 
Recede  out  of  sight. 


The  songs  of  dead  seasons,  that  wander 
On  wings  of  articulate  words; 

Lost  leaves  that  the  shore-wind  may  squander, 
Light  flocks  of  untameable  birds; 

Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  class  time 
And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue; 

For  the  youngest  were  born  of  boy’s  pastime, 
The  eldest  are  young. 


Is  there  shelter  while  life  in  them  lingers, 

Is  there  hearing  for  songs  that  recede, 
Tunes  touched  from  a  harp  with  men’s  fingers 
Or  blown  with  boy’s  mouth  in  a  reed? 

Is  there  place  in  the  land  of  your  labor, 

Is  there  room  in  your  world  of  delight, 
Where  change  has  not  sorrow  for  neighbor 
And  day  has  not  night? 


In  their  wings  though  the  sea-wind  yet  quivers 
Will  you  spare  not  a  space  for  them  there 
Made  green  with  the  running  of  rivers 
And  gracious  with  temperate  air: 
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In  the  fields  and  the  turreted  cities, 

That  cover  from  sunshine  and  rain 
Fair  passions  and  bountiful  pities 
And  loves  without  stain? 

In  a  land  of  clear  colors  and  stories, 

In  a  region  of  shadowless  hours, 

Where  earth  has  a  garment  of  glories 
And  a  murmur  of  musical  flowers; 

In  woods  where  the  spring  half  uncovers 
The  flush  of  her  amorous  face, 

By  the  waters  that  listen  for  lovers, 

For  these  is  there  place? 

For  the  song-birds  of  sorrow,  that  muffle 
Their  music  as  clouds  do  their  fire: 

For  the  storm-birds  of  passion,  that  ruffle 
Wild  wings  in  a  wind  of  desire; 

In  the  stream  of  the  storm  as  it  settles 
Blown  seaward,  borne  far  from  the  sun, 
Shaken  loose  on  the  darkness  like  petals 
Dropt  one  after  one? 


Though  the  world  of  your  hands  be  more  gracious 
And  lovelier  in  lordship  of  things, 

Clothed  round  by  sweet  art  with  the  spacious 
Warm  heaven  of  her  imminent  wings, 

Let  them  enter,  unfledged  and  nigh  fainting, 

For  the  love  of  old  loves  and  lost  times; 

And  receive  in  your  palace  of  painting 
This  revel  of  rhymes. 


Though  the  seasons  of  man  full  of  losses 
Make  empty  the  years  full  of  youth, 

If  but  one  thing  be  constant  in  crosses, 
Change  lays  not  her  hand  upon  truth; 
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Hopes  die,  and  their  tombs  are  for  token 
That  the  grief  as  the  joy  of  them  ends 
Ere  time  that  breaks  all  men  has  broken 
The  faith  between  friends. 

Though  the  many  lights  dwindle  to  one  light, 
There  is  help  if  the  heaven  has  one; 

Though  the  skies  be  discrowned  of  the  sunlight 
And  the  earth  dispossessed  of  the  sun, 

They  have  moonlight  and  sleep  for  repayment, 
When,  refreshed  as  a  bride  and  set  free 
With  stars  and  sea-winds  in  her  raiment, 

Night  sinks  on  the  sea. 


BEFORE  SUNSET 

In  the  lower  lands  of  day 
On  the  hither  side  of  night, 

There  is  nothing  that  will  stay, 

There  are  all  things  soft  to  sight; 
Lighted  shade  and  shadowy  light 
In  the  wayside  and  the  way, 

Hours  the  sun  has  spared  to  smite, 
Flowers  the  rain  has  left  to  play. 

Shall  these  hours  run  down  and  say 
No  good  thing  of  thee  and  me? 
Time  that  made  us  and  will  slay 
Laughs  at  love  in  me  and  thee; 

But  if  here  the  flowers  may  see 
One  whole  hour  of  amorous  breath, 
Time  shall  die,  and  love  shall  be 
Lord  as  time  was  over  death. 
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NOTES 


ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet  who  most  completely  repre¬ 
sents  the  Victorian  spirit  and  ideals,  was  born,  August  6, 
1809,  at  Somersby  Rectory,  in  Lincolnshire,  being  the 
third  son  of  a  family  the  members  of  which  were  nearly 
all  distinguished  by  touches  of  genius.  Educated  at  first 
in  his  father’s  study  and  later  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  there  won  the  Chancellor’s  Prize  for  English 
verse  and  published,  in  1830,  a  small  volume  of  Poems, 
Chiefly  Lyrical.  From  this  moment  his  life  was  devoted 
to  poetry.  He  had  no  other  occupation,  and  the  story  of 
his  career  is  the  tale  of  the  successive  works  which  ap¬ 
peared  from  his  untiring  pen.  A  second  book  in  1832 
was  followed  by  a  decade  of  meditation  and  preparation, 
closed  with  the  Poems  of  1842, — a  memorable  collection, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  his  fame.  The  Princess 
appeared  in  1847;  and  three  years  later  he  published  In 
Memoriam,  his  glorious  tribute  to  his  college  friend, 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  had  died  prematurely  in  1833. 
In  this  year  also  Tennyson  married  Miss  Emily  Sell- 
wood  ;  and  a  few  months  after  the  wedding  he  received 
the  royal  appointment  as  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  days  Tennyson  was  secure 
in  his  position  as  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  His 
Idylls  of  the  King,  published  in  sections,  proved  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  sustained  and  noble  song;  and  many  other  volumes 
wron  him  an  increasing  warmth  of  welcome  from  a  Brit¬ 
ish  public  which  frankly  did  not  care  for  Browning. 
Tennyson  met  with  even  more  substantial  recognition. 
His  profits  from  his  books  permitted  him  to  purchase 
country  estates;  he  was  raised,  in  1884,  to  the  peerage; 
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and,  when  he  died  in  1892,  he  was  buried  with  the  highest 
honors  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  appearance  and  personality,  Tennyson  met  the  con¬ 
ventional  conception  of  the  ideal  poet.  Tall  and  vigorous, 
with  a  magnificent  head  and  long  flowing  locks,  full  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  and  a  resonant  voice,  he  looked  like  a 
prophet  bard.  It  seemed  altogether  fitting  that  he 
should  pass  from  earth  with  a  volume  of  Shakspere 
open  in  his  hand  and  the  full  moonlight  pouring  on  his 
noble  face. 

Tennyson’s  work  as  a  poet  was  versatile  and  wide  in 
scope.  As  a  conscious  and  conscientious  craftsman,  he 
takes  rank  among  the  first  of  literary  artists.  Without 
allowing  form  to  dominate  his  thought  too  greatly,  he 
nevertheless  paid  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  descriptions,  to  the  sounds  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  to  the  smoothness  of  his  rhythm;  and  he 
made  a  detailed  study  of  meters,  both  native  and  foreign. 
Above  all,  he  was  high-minded  and  dignified,  and  he  al¬ 
lowed  nothing  mean  or  unworthy  to  degrade  his  poetry. 

In  this  volume  we  have  attempted  to  present  the  best 
of  Tennyson’s  shorter  poems:  lyrics,  like  Tears,  Idle  Tears 
and  F ar-F ar-Away ;  patriotic  narratives,  like  The  Re¬ 
venge;  dramatic  monologues,  like  Ulysses  and  St.  Simeon 
Stylites;  romantic  studies,  like  Sir  Galahad;  and  personal 
revelations,  like  Crossing  the  Bar  and  Merlin  and  the 
Gleam.  The  selection  may  not,  perhaps,  do  justice  to 
every  side  of  Tennyson’s  complex  personality,  but  it  is 
rich  enough  to  show  in  what  fields  his  power  and  pre¬ 
eminence  lie. 


Page  1 :  Mariana,  first  printed  in  the  volume  of  1830,  when 
the  author  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  is  essentially  an 
exercise  in  word-painting.  The  fourth  and  sixth  stanzas  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  what  a  skilful  craftsman  can  do  to 
produce  in  a  few  lines  a  perfect  picture  of  desolation.  The 
details  of  description  are  well  worth  a  careful  study;  notice, 
for  instance,  the  adjectives  used  in  the  first  stanza.  Tenny- 
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son  was  fond  of  uncommon  and  archaic  words,  like  marish 
for  marsh  in  stanza  four. 

Page  3 :  St.  Agnes’  Eve,  written  as  early  as  1834,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1837,  in  a  magazine  called  The  Keepsake.  It  has 
been  rightly  called  “a  study  of  medieval  mysticism,”  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  devotional  ecstasy  of  a  cloistered  nun.  St.  Agnes, 
in  her  religious  rapture,  is  a  kind  of  female  Sir  Galahad. 
The  use  of  Biblical  phraseology  and  figures  of  speech  shows 
Tennyson’s  carefulness  in  details.  Notice  his  choice,  in  stanza 
three,  of  the  archaic  form  strows  instead  of  strews. 

Page  4:  Sir  Galahad,  included  in  the  1842  volume,  was  one 
of  the  poet’s  early  experiments  in  Arthurian  romance.  The 
hero  has  the  stainless  purity  and  rapt  religious  passion  of  St. 
Agnes ;  a  ‘‘maiden  knight”  with  a  “virgin  heart,”  he  has  left 
the  world  behind  and  ventured  all  on  the  quest  of  the  holy 
Grail, — the  vessel,  according  to  most  authorities,  from  which 
Christ  drank  at  the  last  supper.  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal  and  Tennyson’s  later  idyll  The  Holy  Grail  have  to  do 
with  the  same  legend,  which  was  a  favorite  in  medieval  times. 

Page  7 :  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1842,  is  an  early  treatment  of  the  story  later  de¬ 
veloped  at  length  in  the  Idylls.  In  these  lines  every  detail  is 
directed  to  showing  the  joyousness  of  young  love. 

Page  8:  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  a  preliminary  version  of  the 
story  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  was  published  in  the  Poems  of 
1832.  The  Shalott  of  this  poem  became  Astolat  in  the  later 
idyll,  which  was  not  written  until  1859,  twenty-seven  years 
later.  A  comparison  of  The  Lady  of  Shalott  with  Lancelot 
and  Elaine  will  show  the  gradual  maturing  of  the  poet’s 
genius. 

Page  14 :  CEnone  was  written  during  the  summer  of  1830, 
while  Tennyson  was  walking  through  the  Pyrenees  Moun¬ 
tains,  portions  of  which  are  described  in  the  poem.  The 
basis  of  the  story  is  the  familiar  legend  of  the  golden  apple 
cast  down  upon  the  table  of  the  gods  by  the  goddess  of  Dis¬ 
cord  with  an  inscription  awarding  it  “to  the  most  fair.” 
Paris,  the  former  lover  of  CEnone,  was  chosen  to  make  the 
award,  and  is  seen  and  heard  by  his  sweetheart  as  he  listens 
to  the  allurements  of  the  three  competing  goddesses,  Hera, 
Pallas,  and  Aphrodite.  When  Paris,  dazzled  by  the  offer  of 
Aphrodite  that  he  should  have  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  for  his  wife,  gave  the  glittering  prize  to  that  god¬ 
dess,  CEnone  knew  that  she  had  lost  her  lover  forever.  The 
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concluding  lines  are  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
resulting  from  Paris’s  abduction  of  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus 
of  Sparta,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  Trojan  citadel 
by  the  Greeks  in  revenge. 

Page  21 :  Godiva  deals  with  an  incident  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  eleventh  century.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  story 
has  made  it  a  favorite  with  artists  and  poets.  The  theme  of 
the  story,  with  its  emphasis  on  Lady  Godiva’s  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  oppressed  poor,  is  an  illustration  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century  humanitarian  spirit  into  a 
medieval  legend. 

Page  23 :  St.  Simeon  Stylites  is  a  successful  example  of  the 
dramatic  monologue  which  Browning  was  later  to  use  so  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  a  careful  psychological  study  of  the  medieval 
religious  spirit  so  well  discussed  in  Draper’s  Intellectual  De¬ 
velopment  of  Europe.  Tennyson  had  sufficient  dramatic  abil¬ 
ity  to  throw  himself  with  sympathy  into  the  mood  of  the 
desert  monk,  proud  of  his  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

Page  29:  Ulysses,  published  in  the  memorable  volume  of 
1842,  is  probably  the  noblest  of  Tennyson’s  shorter  poems. 
The  poet  himself  said  that  it  was  composed  in  1833,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Hallam,  and  “was  written  under  the  sense 
of  loss,  and  that  all  had  gone  by,  but  that  still  life  must  be 
fought  out  to  the  end.’’  The  last  four  lines  were  carved  on 
the  cross  above  the  frozen  tomb  of  the  gallant  English  ex¬ 
plorer,  Scott,  who  perished  on  his  return  from  the  South 
Pole. 

Page  32:  The  Revenge  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  1878.  Tennyson  took  extreme 
pains  to  make  his  statements  accurate.  He  read  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  steeped  himself  in  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Elizabethans.  The  actual  writing  of 
the  poem,  however,  consumed  only  a  few  hours.  The  verses 
were  later  set  to  music  by  Stanford,  and  the  composition  was 
sung  in  January,  1887,  in  Albert  Hall. 

Page  38:  To  Virgil  was  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  for  September,  1882.  It  is  a  gracious  appreciation  by  the 
English  writer  of  the  Latin  poet  whom  he  most  loved  and 
whom,  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  lines,  he  most  resem¬ 
bled. 

Page  40:  “Frater  Ave  atque  Vale,”  with  its  evident  delight 
in  Catullus,  is  in  itself  proof  of  Tennyson’s  love  of  the 
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Latin  poets.  Mustard’s  book  Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson 
shows  how  fully  the  poet  had  assimilated  and  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  beauty  of  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Virgil. 

Page  40:  The  Eagle,  a  six-line  fragment  published  in  1851, 
.manages,  despite  its  brevity, — or  possibly  because  of  it, — to 
convey  the  impression  of  extraordinary  intensity.  The  last 
line  is  a  brilliant  stroke  of  imagination. 

Page  40:  These  three  lyrics  from  The  Princess  reveal  Ten¬ 
nyson's  genius  at  its  best.  Each  in  its  own  way  is  perfection : 
the  lullaby  Sweet  and  Low  with  its  succession  of  soft  sibi¬ 
lants,  so  beautifully  adapted  to  music;  the  ringing  Bloiv, 
Bugle ,  Blow,  with  its  skilful  onomatopoetic  effects;  and  the 
slow  and  mournful  Tears,  idle  tears,  which,  without  rhyme, 
has  yet  a  sweet  and  lingering  melody. 

Page  42:  Maud,  described  by  Tennyson  as  a  “monodrama,” 
was  published  in  1855.  Much  of  it  deals  with  contemporary 
social  conditions,  but  the  story  of  the  hero’s  love  affair  con¬ 
tains  some  of  Tennyson’s  finest  lyrics,  among  which  is  this 
well-known  Garden  Song. 

Page  45 :  In  the  Valley  of  Cauterets  was  written  in  1861, 
when  the  poet,  travelling  through  the  French  Pyrenees,  was 
covering  some  of  the  beautiful  spots  through  which  he  had 
wandered  with  Hallam  in  1830.  “Two  and  thirty  years”  was 
hardly  accurate,  but  Tennyson’s  memory  was  probably  faulty. 
The  poem  indicates  what  an  abiding  influence  Hallam  had 
been  in  Tennyson’s  life. 

Page  45:  The  Flozver,  published  in  the  Enoch  Arden  volume 
of  1864,  is  called  by  Tennyson  “an  universal  apologue.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  susceptible  of  many  interpretations.  If,  however, 
we  take  as  Tennyson’s  idea  the  fact  that  real  voices  are  rare 
but  echoes  very  common,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Page  46:  This  song  from  The  Foresters,  Tennyson’s  wood¬ 
land  play  which  was  produced  in  New  York  in  1892,  with 
John  Drew  and  Ada  Rehan  in  the  leading  roles,  is  a  fine 
expression  of  English  patriotism.  Tennyson’s  poetic  genius 
weakened  very  little,  even  in  his  years  of  physical  decline. 

Page  47 :  Far-Far-Away  is  another  of  Tennyson’s  many 
studies  in  the  sounds  of  words.  As  a  boy  he  had  always 
loved  the  ripple  of  water  and  the  distant  ring  of  village 
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bells.  The  poems  appeared  in  the  1889  volume  called  Demeter 
and  other  Poems. 

Page  48:  Merlin  and  the  Gleam,  according  to  Tennyson’s 
son  and  biographer,  was  written  for  those  who  “cared  to 
know  about  the  poet’s  literary  history.”  His  son  says,  ‘‘From 
his  boyhood  he  had  felt  the  magic  of  Merlin — that  spirit  of 
poetry — which  bade  him  know  his  power  and  follow  through¬ 
out  t]is  work  a  pure  and  high  ideal.”  It  should  be  read  as  an 
allegory,  filled  with  personal  reminiscences. 

Page  52 :  Crossing  the  Bar  has  been,  in  accordance  with  the 
poet’s  wish,  placed  at  the  close  of  every  collected  volume  of 
his  verses.  It  was  written  in  Tennyson’s  eighty-first  year,  on 
an  October  day  when  he  was  moving  with  his  son  from  Aid- 
worth  to  Farringford.  He  explained  the  “Pilot”  as  “that 
Divine  and  Unseen  Who  is  always  guiding  us.” 


ROBERT  BROWNING 

Robert  Browning  was  born  at  Camberwell,  London, 
England,  May  7,  1812.  His  parents  were  wealthy  and 
cultivated;  he  was  brought  up  in  affluence  and  ease.  He 
inherited  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  artistic  disposi¬ 
tion  from  his  father  and  a  great  passion  for  music  from 
his  mother.  Until  he  was  fourteen  he  attended  school 
near  Camberwell,  but  from  then  on  he  received  most  of 
his  formal  education  from  tutors.  During  his  boyhood, 
however,  and  during  all  his  life  as  well,  he  himself  was 
principally  responsible  for  the  well-being  he  enjoyed  and 
the  knowledge  he  acquired.  He  developed  his  body  by 
dancing,  boxing  and  horseback  riding;  he  strengthened 
his  moral  obligations  by  following  the  spirit  of  religion 
in  which  his  mother  found  her  consolation ;  and  he  in¬ 
creased  the  powers  of  his  mind  by  spending  long  hours  in 
the  presence  of  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  by 
collecting  books,  by  drawing,  by  studying  what  he  himself 
terms  the  “Grammar  of  Music,”  and  by  reading  and 
writing  verse. 

With  the  publication  of  Pauline  in  1833  Browning  first 
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appeared  as  a  poet  before  the  British  people.  His  early 
masters  in  verse  were  Shelley,  Byron  and  Keats,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former,  whom  he  imitated  in  Pauline  but  from 
whom  he  departed,  artistically,  as  the  years  went  by. 
Pauline  was  followed,  in  1835,  by  Paracelsus,  and  by  Sor- 
dello  in  1840.  The  last  two  of  these  three  poems,  which 
form  a  group,  are  studies  in  the  psychology  of  genius. 
Next  Browning  turned  to  the  stage.  Strafford  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Macready  in  1837  with  some  success.  But  the 
other  plays  the  poet  wrote  between  1837  and  1853,  The 
Return  of  the  Druses,  A  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,  Luria 
and  A  Soul’s  Tragedy,  among  others,  failed  to  attract 
much  notice ;  so  Browning  left  this  field  to  others  more 
willing  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  theater. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates  was  the  title  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  in  which  Browning  issued  most  of  his  poetry 
from  1841  to  1846.  The  worthiest  in  the  series,  perhaps, 
was  the  seventh,  entitled  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics. 
In  1846,  when  the  eighth  was  published,  Browning  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Barrett,  a  poet  of  world-wide  reputation. 
Their  courtship  had  been  romantic  and  impetuous.  The 
couple  went  to  Italy  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
where  they  lived  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  in  happy  se¬ 
clusion,  sometimes  in  Siena,  sometimes  at  Rome,  but 
oftenest  in  Florence.  It  was  in  the  last  city  that  their 
only  child  was  born.  Browning’s  literary  activities  were 
curtailed;  but  in  1855  he  brought  out  the  two  volumes  of 
Men  and  Women,  which  contain  some  of  his  best  work. 

When  Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861,  Robert  Browning 
returned  to  England,  which  he  made  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Occasionally  he  took  trips  to  France  and 
Italy,  but  he  never  visited  Florence  again.  He  appeared 
much  in  society,  after  the  first  grief  over  his  wife’s  death 
had  worn  away;  he  continued  to  write  poetry,  which  daily 
gained  favor  with  English  readers  everywhere,  but  with 
the  publication  of  Dramatis  Personae  in  1864,  and  the 
Ring  and  the  Book  in  the  winter  of  1868-69,  his  greatest 
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and  finest  work  was  done.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  he 
visited  his  son  in  Venice,  and  there,  on  December  12  of 
the  same  year,  he  died  after  a  very  brief  illness.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  December  31. 

From  the  very  first  Browning  eschewed  explanations 
of  his  own  in  developing  his  poetic  themes:  he  made  use 
of  what  might  be  called  dramatic  monologues.  In  other 
words,  he  allowed  the  men  and  women  of  his  poems  to 
tell  their  own  stories,  to  make  what  apologies  they  could 
for  their  actions,  if  they  were  evil,  or  to  find  glory  in 
them,  if  they  were  good.  In  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  name  sits  with  his  wife  Lucrezia  as  the  twi¬ 
light  falls  and  by  conscious-stricken  but  defiant  confes¬ 
sions  shows  himself  the  weakling  Browning  thought  him 
to  be.  In  The  Ring  and  the  Book  the  poet  deals  with  a 
murder  and  a  trial  from  the  viewpoints  of  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals ;  each  of  the  twelve,  naturally,  looks  on 
the  murder  in  a  different  light.  Some  of  them  consider 
it  heinous,  some  of  them  justifiable;  but  the  reader  is  left 
to  judge  for  himself  who  are  right  and  who  wrong. 

While  Browning  dealt  with  all  phases  and  conditions  of 
existence,  sordid  and  magnificent,  unclean  and  noble,  and 
employed  tragic  climaxes  more  frequently  than  not,  he 
never  doubted  the  ultimate  good  of  God  and  the  world. 
Much  as  a  theosophist  holds  that  human  beings  must  work 
out  their  own  salvations,  even  though  it  take  countless 
ages,  he  believed  that  men  and  women,  no  matter  how 
base,  could  by  the  tenderness  in  their  hearts  triumph  in 
the  end.  He  knew  that  many  things  the  world  is  quick  to 
judge  bad  are  good  after  all,  and  like  a  surgeon  skillfully 
removing  diseased  parts  of  a  human  body  he  succeeded  in 
removing  the  diseased  parts  of  souls.  The  surgeon’s  in¬ 
strument  is  a  scalpel ;  Browning’s  was  love. 

Many  critics  of  the  past  and  present  have  said  that 
Robert  Browning  wrote  jerky,  stilted,  ugly  verse,  and 
could  not  have  written,  even  if  he  had  wanted  to,  verse  of 
any  other  kind.  Granted  that  his  style  was  always  pecu- 
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liar,  that  his  words  were  crushed  together  and  his  phrases 
twisted  about ;  granted  that  his  sentences  were  sometimes 
involved  and  his  rhymes  now  and  then  absurdly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  burlesque — he  achieved  his  effect.  Every  man  is 
master  of  his  own  literary  procedure  as  well  as  his  own 
soul,  if  he  has  something  worthwhile  to  tell  the  world,  as 
Carlyle  so  nicely  proved.  And  yet,  was  Browning  unable 
to  write  lyrics  that  have  the  clang-tint  which  critics  are 
so  eager  to  demand  ?  'Read  that  short  song  beginning, 
“Such  a  starved  bank  of  Moss,”  or  A  Toccata  of  Galup- 
pi’s,  or  that  lovely  poem,  Summurn  Bonum,  written  when 
he  was  an  old,  old  man,  and  you  will  have  your  answer. 
He  did  compose  outwardly  harsh  pieces,  but  only  because 
by  so  doing  he  could  drive  home  more  tellingly  the  points 
he  desired  to  make. 


Page  53:  Song  from  Pippa  Passes  is  sung  by  Pippa,  the 
little  Italian  girl,  who  by  means  of  it  unknowingly  prevents 
crime  and  sin. 

Page  53 :  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  tells,  a  trifle  melo¬ 
dramatically,  of  one  of  the  many  heroic  sacrifices  made  for 
the  much  worshipped  “Little  Corporal”  during  his  meteoric 
military  career. 

Page  55 :  Herve  Riel  was  published  in  the  Cornhill  maga¬ 
zine  in  1871.  Browning  gave  the  one  hundred  pounds  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  it  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  help  of  the  Parisians 
who  were  suffering  from  the  German  seige  of  1871.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  pilot  received  an  absolute  discharge 
instead  of  a  day’s  holiday.  Browning  made  the  mistake  by 
misreading  a  phrase  in  a  French  report. 

Page  60:  “ Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came”  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  Men  and  Women.  Browning  had  always  been 
stirred  by  the  song  of  the  Fool  in  Shakspere’s  King  Lear, 
and  he  tried  to  explain,  in  the  present  narrative,  what  his 
imaginative  feelings  were.  That  he  wrote  allegorically, 
Browning  always  denied.  The  student,  whether  he  wants 
to  accept  the  word  of  the  author  or  not,  should  see  that  he 
has  here,  at  any  rate,  one  of  Browning’s  favorite  beliefs, 
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that  of  success  in  failure,  triumph  over  what  at  first  might 
appear  defeat. 

Page  69:  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  in  which  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  homesick  for  his  native  land,  compares  its  delicate 
loveliness  in  the  spring  with  the  gaudy  coloring  of  Italy, 
where  he  is  living  at  the  time  he  writes.  Browning  has 
caught,  with  the  skill  of  a  Wordsworth,  the  peculiarities  of  a 
thrush’s  song. 

Page  69:  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s  catches  with  its  melody, 
which  tinkles  coldly  like  the  clavichord  it  imitates,  the  true 
spirit  of  18th  century  Venice,  gay,  frivolous,  cruel  and  soul¬ 
less.  Of  the  seventy  operas  Galuppi  Baldassare  lived  to 
compose,  not  one  exists  to-day. 

Page  73 :  Up  at  a  Villa — down  in  the  City  is  a  paradoxical 
discussion  by  a  pleasure-seeking  Italian  of  the  advantages  of 
city  over  country.  It  illustrates  the  commonest  of  human 
traits:  the  desire  for  the  unobtainable  thing — just  around 
the  corner. 

Page  77:  Gold  Hair  has  been  used  effectively  by  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  University  as  the  text  for  a 
sermon  on  Original  Sin. 

Page  84:  A  Grammarian’s  Funeral  is  the  cheerful  philoso¬ 
phy  that  a  sought-for  thing  may  be  trivial  but  that  the  seek¬ 
er’s  compensation  is  in  the  perseverance  with  which  he  goes 
to  work.  The  scholar’s  disciples  know  this,  and  they  know 
their  master  knew  it  too. 

Page  88:  The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  is  a  picture  of  a 
common  Renaissance  attitude  made  up  of  many  inconsisten¬ 
cies  :  art,  love,  and  luxury,  passion,  pride  for  to-day  and  fear 
for  to-morrow,  wisdom  of  the  flesh  and  ignorance  of  the 
soul. 

Page  91 :  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  a  poem  wherein  the  Italian 
painter  unwittingly  discloses  the  reasons  for  the  regrets  he 
tries  to  deny.  Browning  has  admirably  caught  the  silvery 
grayness  of  the  picture  on  which  he  bases  his  poem. 

Page  98:  Protus  shows  the  contrast,  as  found  by  the  poet 
in  the  work  of  sculptor  and  historian,  between  the  life  of  a 
baby  born  emperor,  who  passed  manhood  in  obscurity,  and 
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the  life  of  a  baby  born  meanly,  who  in  manhood  became  the 
ruler  of  his  native  country. 

Page  100:  My  Last  Duchess  is  the  cruel  and  calm  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  the  emissary  for  a  new  mar¬ 
riage,  of  how  he  got  rid  of  his  former  wife,  when  she  failed, 
through  her  light-hearted  ignorance,  to  understand  his  un¬ 
reasonable  whims  and  caprices. 

Page  102 :  Porphyria’s  Lover  relates  how  a  madman  mur¬ 
dered  the  girl  he  loved — to  preserve  the  moment  when  she 
came  to  him  in  purity  of,  heart  regained — and  then  sat  with 
the  body  to  wait  for  the  judgment  of  God,  which  he  knew 
would  fall,  in  spite  of  his  childish  remark  that  God  had  not 
spoken  during  the  whole  first  night. 

Page  104:  Instans  Tyrannus  is  a  very  brief  but  startling 
admission,  on  the  part  of  a  despot,  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  and  that  cunning  has  no  effect  against  a  spiritual  trust 
in  things  good  and  divine. 

Page  107:  Confessions  is  the  sentimental  words  of  a  dying 
man,  who  prefers  rather  to  recall  a  pleasant  love  affair  of  his 
youth  than  to  admit  to  a  priest  who  is  performing  the  last 
offices  that  the  world  is  an  evil  place. 

Page  108:  The  Lost  Mistress  is  the  farewell  of  a  lover  who 
admits  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  friendship  in  the  future 
but  who  suggests,  perhaps  to  see  the  result,  a  possible  resort 
to  some  of  the  old  privileges. 

Page  109:  The  Last  Ride  Together,  in  which  another  re¬ 
jected  lover  while  riding  with  his  mistress  for  the  last  time, 
comes  to  the  optimistic  conclusion  that  love,  returned  or  not. 
is  the  all-important  fact  in  life ;  that  it  is  worth  far  more 
than  fame,  won  by  soldiering  or  writing  or  statemanship ;  and 
that  it  is  its  own  reward. 

Page  1 13 :  Apparitions  is  the  proem  to  The  Two  Poets  of 
Croisic :  the  beauty  in  the  world  and  the  divinity  in  a  face, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  lover. 

Page  1 14:  Meeting  at  Night  and  Parting  at  Morning  give 
contrasted  emotions  of  a  man,  as  experienced  at  two  different 
times  in  the  day.  Undoubtedly  the  man  speaks  throughout 
both  poems. 
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Page  1 15 :  Love  among  the  Ruins,  written  at  Rome  in  the 
winter  of  1852-53,  when  the  Brownings  were  visiting  there, 
intimates  that  the  love  of  the  two  who  seek  the  ruins  makes 
the  place  more  wonderful  than  it  could  ever  have  been  be¬ 
fore,  even  when  it  was  the  scene  of  all  the  pomps  and 
glories  of  other  days. 

Page  1 17 :  One  Word  More  is  the  exquisite  poem  with 
which  Browning  dedicated  Men  and  Women  to  his  wife. 

Page  123:  Prospice,  or  a  looking  forward  through  death, 
where  the  spirit  can  win  its  greatest  victory,  to  the  life  be¬ 
yond,  where  a  soul  can  find  the  twin  it  lost  on  earth. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Matthew  Arnold,  eldest  son  of  the  great  headmaster  of 
Rugby  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days,  was  born,  December  24,  1822,  at  Laleham,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where,  in  1843,  he  won  the  Newdigate  Prize,  with  a  poem 
called  Cromwell.  After  some  experience  as  teacher  and 
private  secretary,  he  received,  in  1851,  an  appointment  as 
government  inspector  of  schools,  and,  with  the  assured  in¬ 
come  from  this  position,  was  able  to  marry  Miss  Frances 
Lucy  Wightman.  His  duties  were  arduous  and  fatiguing, 
but  he  fulfilled  them  conscientiously  until  1882,  when  he 
withdrew  on  a  small  pension.  In  the  following  year  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  found  to  his  delight  that  he  was  already  well-known. 
He  died  in  1888,  quite  suddenly,  while  on  a  trip  to  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Arnold’s  poetry  belongs  largely  to  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  and  by  1870  he  had  practically  ceased  to  write 
verse.  Between  1849  and  1869,  however,  he  published 
several  small  volumes,  beginning  with  The  Strayed  Revel¬ 
ler  (which  was  soon  withdrawn  from  circulation)  and 
closing  with  a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  As  he  grew 
to  middle  age,  he  turned  to  prose,  and  published  many 
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essays  dealing  with  literary  criticism,  and  contemporary 
problems  of  theology  and  conduct.  He  came  to  hate  what 
he  called  “the  vulgarity,  the  meddlesomeness,  and  the 
grossness  of  the  British  multitude,”  whom  he  dubbed 
“Philistines,”  reserving  the  term  “Barbarians”  for  the 
English  aristocracy.  He  became,  through  these  attacks 
on  the  weak  points  in  the  British  character,  a  powerful 
moral  and  ethical  force  in  the  nation. 

A  man  of  refined  tastes  and  sensitive  temperament, 
Arnold  was,  during  most  of  his  career,  bound  down  to 
aimless  drudgery,  and  could  rarely  find  an  opportunity  to 
devote  himself  whole-heartedly  to  literary  creation.  This 
disappointment,  together  with  the  religious  unrest  by 
which  he  was  constantly  assailed,  left  him  a  prey  to 
doubt  and  melancholy,  and  made  pessimism  the  dominant 
note  in  his  verse.  His  fastidiousness  and  sureness  of 
touch  kept  him  from  making  mistakes,  and  thus  his  poems, 
though  lacking  in  energy  and  intensity,  have  always  a 
native  charm.  He  was  at  his  best  in  a  kind  of  reflective 
and  philosophical  verse,  well  illustrated  in  Dover  Beach 
and  A  Summer  Night,  “more  or  less  lyrical  in  form  but 
not  precisely  lyrical.”  In  these  poems,  delightful  as  they 
are,  there  is  a  perpetual  undertone  of  sadness;  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  striking  literary  con¬ 
trast  than  that  between  Browning’s  aggressive  and  robust 
optimism  and  Arnold’s  submissive  despair. 


Page  125:  The  Forsaken  Merman,  which  has  a  grace  and 
melody  rather  unusual  with  Arnold,  has  been  called  “the 
poet’s  most  original  and  perhaps  most  charming  if  not  his 
deepest  or  most  elaborate  thing, — a  piece  of  exquisite  and 
passionate  music  modulated  with  art  as  touching  as  it  is 
consummate.” 

Page  129:  To  Marguerite  is  one  of  a  group  of  seven  love 
poems,  under  the  general  title  Switzerland,  all  dealing 
with  the  same  young  lady.  Saintsbury  justly  terms  this  “one 
of  the  noblest  poems  of  its  class  which  the  century  pro- 
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duced.”  The  last  stanza  somewhat  detracts  from  the  main 
idea,  and  is  frequently  omitted. 

Page  130:  Philomela  should  be  read  with  Keats’s  more  fa¬ 
mous  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  Arnold,  attributing  to  the  bird 
something  of  his  own  restlessness  and  longing,  finds  in  the 
nightingale’s  song  a  note  of  lament  and  regret. 

Page  131 :  These  magnificent  lines  to  Shakspere  constitute 
one  of  the  few  great  sonnets  of  the  Victorian  Age.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  dramatist’s  genius  has  been  questioned, 
but  no  one  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  poem. 

Page  131 :  Self-Dependence  is  one  of  Arnold’s  many  intro¬ 
spective  poems,  in  which  he  seems  to  crave  relief  from  the 
struggle  and  turmoil  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  man’s  unrest  and  the  calm  and  poise  of  nature 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Arnold,  and  it  is  the  theme  of 
several  of  his  works. 

Page  132:  Palladium  is  based  on  the  story  of  the  famous 
statue  of  Pallas  Athena,  set  up  within  the  walls  of  Troy, 
which  was  supposed  to  keep  the  city  under  its  protection. 
Not  until  it  was  stolen  by  the  Greeks  was  it  possible  for  them 
tp  capture  the  citadel. 

Page  133 :  Dover  Beach  is  probably  the  most  melodious  of 
Arnold’s  reflective  lyrics.  Its  concluding  section,  with  its 
confession  of  utter  pessimism,  should  be  contrasted  with 
Browning’s  famous 

“God’s  in  his  heaven 
All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

Page  134:  A  Summer  Night  has  been  said  by  Professor 
W.  Lewis  Jones  to  give  us  “as  moving  and  as  artistically 
perfect  an  expression  of  Arnold’s  philosophy  of  life  as  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  his  poetry.”  Opening  in  a  highly  ima¬ 
ginative  fashion,  it  moves  on  inevitably  to  the  sad  description 
of  the  painful  choices  left  to  men  on  this  earth.  Here  again 
the  contrast  between  the  “calm  moonlight”  and  the  vain -strug¬ 
gles  of  humanity  is  one  of  the  central  thoughts. 

Page  137 :  The  Buried  Life  is  a  personal  confession,  with 
some  passages  which  seem  like  echoes  of  Wordsworth’s  fa¬ 
mous  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Early  Childhood. 
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Page  140:  Longing  is  one  of  the  few  love  poems  of  Arnold 
in  which  the  mood  seems  to  be  cheerful ;  but  even  here  the 
emphasis  is  directed  to  the  “hopeless  longing  of  the  day,”  and 
the  phrase  “Why  sufferest  thou?”  indicates  the  pain  which 
tfw  lover  is  going  through.  • 

.  Page  140:  Despondency  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  distrust  of  himself  and  his  genius.  There  are  few 
passages  in  English  literature  in  which  the  note  of  despair 
is  so  apparent. 

Page  141 :  Requiescat,  called  by  Saintsbury  “an  exquisite 
dirge,”  has  Arnold’s  characteristic  touch  in  the  fourth  line  of 
the  first  stanza,  in  which  the  poet  cannot  help  expressing 
his  own  longing  for  quiet. 

Page  141 :  Memorial  Verses  is  Arnold’s  elegiac  tribute  to 
his  foremost  master  in  poetry,  William  Wordsworth,  whose 
death  had  taken  place  in  1850.  The  analysis  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  Goethe,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  is  an  example 
of  Arnold’s  critical  faculty,  which  was  clear  and  discrimina¬ 
ting.  No  Englishman  has  more  effectively  combined  the  two 
almost  irreconcilable  functions  of  poet  and  critic. 

Page  143 :  It  was  fitting  that  Arnold’s  Last  Word  should  be 
one  of  courage  in  the  face  of  inevitable  defeat.  In  these 
stanzas  he  voiced  his  opinion  of  the  uselessness  of  the  com¬ 
bat  with  "Philistinism”  and  stupidity  which  he  all  his  life 
had  carried  on. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  last  of  the  great 
Victorian  poets,  was  born  in  Belgravia,  then  a  suburb  of 
London,  on  April  5,  1837.  His  boyhood  was  not  spent 
in  the  city,  however,  but  on  the  Northumberland  estates 
of  his  grandfather,  Sir  John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart., 
and  at  East  Dene,  the  home  of  his  father,  Admiral  Charles 
Henry  Swinburne,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tutored  pri¬ 
vately  for  a  time,  Swinburne  finally  entered  Eton,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years;  from  there,  in  1857,  he  went 
up  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  did  some  literary  work 
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at  the  university,  but  left  in  i860  without  taking  a  degree. 
In  that  same  year  he  published  his  first  poetic  dramas, 
The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

After  leaving  college  and  after  visiting  Italy  for  a 
short  while,  Swinburne  settled  down  in  England,  first 
with  his  family,  who  had  removed  from  East  Dene  to 
Holmwood,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  later  in 
London,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  many  literary 
movements,  among  them  the  Pre-Raphaelite.  His  next 
three  volumes,  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  Chastelard,  and 
Poems  and  Ballads ,  were  issued  within  a  year,  the  first 
two  in  1865  and  the  last  in  1866.  Chastelard  is  one  of  a 
series  of  plays  on  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Atalanta,  a  lyrical  tragedy  after  the  Greek  manner,  es¬ 
caped  notice,  though  atheistic  in  tone,  owing  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  its  theme.  But  the  Poems  and  Ballads,  flaunt- 
ingly  pagan  and  sensual,  aroused  a  storm  of  mingled 
admiration  and  abuse. 

In  1867  Swinburne  published  A  Song  of  Italy;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  in  1871  with  Songs  before  Sunrise.  Both  books 
contained  lyrics  written  in  the  cause  of  French  and 
Italian  freedom.  Immediately  after  this  he  turned  to 
more  artistic  work,  publishing  Bothwell  (a  sequel  of 
Chastelard )  in  1874,  and  Erectheus  (another  Greek 
tragedy)  in  1876.  The  second  series  of  Poems  and  Bal¬ 
lads  appeared  in  1878. 

After  1880,  the  year  in  which  the  friendship  between 
Swinburhe  and  Theodore  Watts- Dunton  ripened  into  in¬ 
timate  brotherhood,  the  former  settled  down  to  a  life  of 
peaceful  literary  endeavor.  He  produced  Studies  in 
Song  and  Songs  of  the  Springtides  in  1880,  as  well  as 
his  prose  Study  of  Shakespeare.  The  former  are  full  of 
passion  for  the  sea ;  the  latter,  unmarred  like  most  of  his 
prose  writings  by  reasonless  predilections  and  prejudices, 
is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  Shaksperean  litera¬ 
ture.  Only  two  of  Swinburne’s  later  books  need  be  men¬ 
tioned:  Mary  Stuart,  1881,  concluded  the  trilogy  of  plays 
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that  began  with  Chastelard;  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  1882, 
dealing  with  the  Arthurian  legend,  proved  to  be  the  finest 
of  the  author’s  mature  efforts  and  the  best  example  of 
English  couplet  verse  since  John  Keats’s  Lamia. 

To  a  personally  romantic  youth,  and  to  an  always  ro- 
-mantic  outlook  on  life,  in  his  poetry  at  least,  the  last  years 
of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  lend  something  of  a 
drab,  uninteresting  contrast ;  he  spent  them  in  a  gloomy 
house  in  unromantic  Putney  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
April  10,  1909,  coldly  aloof  to  all  but  a  few  friends,  his 
only  solace  the  dream  children  he  sang  to  through  the 
songs  he  made  for  the  real  children  of  other  men. 

/The  critics  who  look  for  melody  alone  in  poetry  call 
Swinburne  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  and  those 
who  look  for  the  tangibly  ethical  and  uplifting  call  him 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory.  Neither  group  of  critics  is 
quite  correct.  Swinburne  wrote  poetry  of  surpassing 
melodic  beauty,  but  melodic  beauty  is  not  the  only  im¬ 
portant  element  in  good  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
his  themes  were  few  and  overworked  before  the  end  of 
his  career,  he  dealt  with  them  in  a  flamingly  sincere  and 
altogether  original  way.  In  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
he  sounded  a  clear,  shrill  note  of  revolt — revolt  against 
monarchical  despotism,  against  religious  conventions, 
against  the  outworn  and  puritanical  canons  of  society  in 
general.  If  at  the  last  he  seemed  to  leave  the  red  cause 
of  revolution  for  the  gray  cause  of  insular  imperialism, 
it  was  only  because  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  liberty, 
theoretically,  can  exist  under  either  condition.  The 
thoughts  he  added  to  the  great  treasure-house  of  English 
literature  were  not  extremely  profound,  but  he  furnished 
them  cadences  and  tone-colors  as  rich  and  sweet  as  the 
English  language  has  ever  known. 


Page  145 :  A  Match,  with  its  harmony  of  sound  and  its  un¬ 
studied  guilelessness,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  lyrics  in 
English  poetry. 
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Page  146:  Love  at  Sea,  in  which  Swinburne  happily  catches 
the  spirit  and  method  of  the  author  he  is  imitating,  Theo- 
phile  Gautier. 

Page  148:  An  Interlude  is  an  excellent  example  of  that 
gently  humorous,  mildly  cynical  type  of  poetry  known  as 
Vers  de  Societe. 

Page  150:  Adieux  a  Marie  Stuart  sums  up  the  poet’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  a  queen  he  studied  for  twenty 
years. 

Page  154:  A  Song  in  Time  of  Order  is  a  ringing  chal¬ 
lenge,  in  Swinburne’s  early  manner,  to  the  despotic  kings  who 
so  mishandle  human  affairs. 

Page  155:  A  Ballad  of  Dreamland  and  A  Ballad  of  Francois 
Villon  are  written  in  the  French  verse  form  more  properly 
spelled  “ballade”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  narrative  “ballad” 
so  common  in  the  literatures  of  primitive  peoples.  The  bal¬ 
lade  proper  is  constructed  in  three  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each 
and  an  envoy  of  four  lines,  or  in  three  stanzas  of  ten  lines 
each  and  an  envoy  of  five  lines.  The  rhymes  are  few  in 
number  (hardly  ever  more  than  four),  and  the  last  line  of 
the  first  stanza  serves  as  the  refrain  of  the  other  stanzas  and 
and  the  envoy.  Francois  Villon’s  Ballade  of  the  Ladies  of 
Old  Times,  Englished  by  John  Payne,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and 
others,  is  the  masterpiece  of  this  restricted  class. 

Page  158:  The  Hounds  of  Spring  and  Before  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Years,  two  choruses  from  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  have 
a  dithyrambic  grandeur  seldom  outmatched  by  Swinburne 
himself  or  by  any  other  English  poet.  The  Hounds  of 
Spring  is  joyfully  optimistic  throughout;  but  Before  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Years  proceeds  with  rapid  movement  to  a  climax 
that  is  cruelly,  logically  pessimistic. 

Page  161 :  On  the  Deaths  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  George 
Eliot  has  all  the  tenderness  of  Swinburne’s  lovely  lyrics  for 
children. 

Page  162 :  Hope  and  Fear,  with  its  splendid  last  line  es¬ 
pecially,  stirs  up  in  the  reader  such  feelings  as  would  the 
gracious  offer  of  an  acceptable  gift — and  its  withdrawal  the 
moment  after. 
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Page  162:  The  Garden  of  Proserpine  portrays  the  weariness 
following  passion  and  vain  endeavor,  the  longing  for  rest 
and  peace  and  forgetfulness.  It  has  a  pagan  touch :  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  commonly  approved  Christian  moral  code. 

Page  165 :  Itylus  is  the  bitter-sweet  song  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  who  chides  the  swallow  for  forgetting  the  death  of 
Itylus,  a  thing  she  will  remember  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
last.  Swinburne’s  poem  is  easily  comparable  to  Keats’s  Ode 
to  a  Nightingale  and  Shelley’s  To  a  Skylark. 

Page  167 :  Hertha  conceives  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe 
as  an  all-powerful  but  loving  mother  who  denounces  the 
gods  made  by  man  and  the  prayers  he  thinks  they  demand ; 
she  begs  man  to  realize  that  he  and  she  and  everything  in 
nature  are  really  one  and  the  same.  The  poem  is  clear  in 
thought  and  set  to  majestic  music. 

Page  175:  At  Parting  has  a  rather  hackneyed  theme,  but 
is  expressed  beautifully,  in  a  variation  of  another  restricted 
French  form  known  as  the  “rondeau.” 

Page  176:  Dedication,  appended  to  the  first  series  of  Poems 
and  Ballads,  is  the  wistful  but  proud  song  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  to  be  a  great  poet. 

Page  179:  Before  Sunset  quietly  assumes  that  love  is  the 
power  with  which  men  can  conquer  the  mystery  called  death 
and  the  illusion  called  time. 
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